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CHAPTER XXXI. 


BOTH Mr. and Mrs. Blunt returned from the Court thoroughly out 
of sorts. Esme, who had parted coldly from her host, reproached 
herself one moment for having thus wounded the best and 
most generous of friends, and the next, devoutly hoped she might 
never see or speak to him again. Arnold for his part found the 
simple surroundings of his own home doubly distasteful after 
his late experience of luxury. Also he hadn’t done himself 
justice with his shooting, and the Kestertons, although civil 
enough, had shown no eagerness to cultivate him, while he had 
fallen completely out of touch with the world of fashion. 
Especially too he missed the flattery to which in his prosperity 
he had grown accustomed, and felt himself overlooked, poor and 
of noaccount. Naturally he didn’t like it, and could hardly 
help drawing comparisons between the manners of his little 
friend Clara Dixon and. those of Lady Julia for instance, 
which comparisons were by no means to the favour of the 
latter. It was curious indeed how much he missed his visits 
to the Firs, in which direction he turned his steps half-an-hour 
after his return to Hawthornden. He found Clara alone and 
delighted to see him. 

“So your fine friends haven’t made you forget us,” she said 
flushing with pleasure. She had a pretty complexion, and a 
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trick of colouring vividly, which he at all events found most 
attractive. 

“No. And they’re not likely to either,” he answered gloomily. 
“If adversity does nothing else, it teaches a man where to look 
for his real friends, and that isn’t amongst smart folk. You 
wouldn’t turn from a man because he happened to be down in the 
world, would you, eh, Clara ?” 

“Indeed I wouldn’t,” she assured him, and it was obvious that 
she spoke nothing but the truth. “You'll never find friends 
who'll think more of you than grandfather and me would, no, 
not if you were to search the whole world through.” 

“T’m sure of it,” he agreed heartily. “You're true and good, 
and worth a hundred of these dressed-up painted dolls, who call 
themselves leaders of fashion. And you were a little bit glad 
to see me, weren’t you ?” 

“T was—I am indeed,” she answered with a glance which 
emphasised her words. For indeed to her Arnold was very 
little less than a demi-god. As though they were the utterances 
of an oracle, she hung on his words, while he enunciated various 
truisms on the heartlessness of a time-serving world, and the 
hard treatment meted out to deserving poverty. Poor Arnold! 
It was a necessity to him to be a hero to somebody, even if 
that somebody were only a little underbred girl with a pretty 
face, red hands, restless movements, and a nervous giggle. “I 
know where I’m happiest, at Lisle Court or here,” he finally 
declared, at which Clara tittered delightedly. 

“Oh, Mr. Blunt,” she protested. “You can’t expect me to 
believe that. With the powdered footmen, splendid dinners, and 
beautiful ladies.” 

“There wasn’t a single woman there to compare with you,” 
he answered with the air of an authority. “ Put you into an 
evening dress, rig you out with plenty of diamonds, and you’d 
take the shine out of any one of them.” If Arnold were greedy 
of flattery, he was equally lavish of it in return. 

Clara’s cheeks grew pinker and her eyes brighter than ever at 
this gratifying assurance. “Oh, Mr. Blunt! What nonsense!” 
she cried. 

“It’s very good sense,” he declared. “I never flatter. I’ve 
got eyes in my head, that’s all, and I know a pretty woman when 
I see one.” And then he changed the conversation by asking 
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her what she had been doing with herself during his absence. 
His question recalled the trouble overlooked for the time in the 
pleasure of his visit. Her face clouded over, the corners of her 
mouth began to droop as “ It’s been dreadful,” shesaid dolefully, 
“not a soul to speak to, and grandfather nagging at me from 
morning till night. Says I’ve got to marry Mr. Westerton from 
Mill Hill, and I won’t, a nasty, coarse, vulgar creature.” 

“That brute Westerton!” ejaculated Arnold. “What cheek!” 

Quite an angry thrill ran through him at the bare suggestion. 
Westerton, it must be explained, was a local miller and corn- 
dealer. He had a shop in Wilburn, owned land in and about 
the town, was an advanced Radical, a member of the County 
Council, and it was reported cherished an ambition not only to 
become Mayor of Wilburn, but also some day to write the magic 
letters M.P. after his name. For the rest he was a hard, 
pompous, overbearing person, and was disliked almost as much 
as he was feared and envied. Nevertheless he was honest, re- 
spectable and prosperous, and, so far as manners and appear- 
ance went, in no way inferior to those other suitors from whose 
ranks Miss Dixon must eventually select a husband. 

But this Arnold did not stop to recollect. And so when Miss 
Dixon with a pout declared that she wasn’t going to marry a 
man old enough to be her father, “I should think not indeed,” he 
was injudicious enough to reply. “ Whatever his age may be, you 
shan’t throw yourself away on a man who isn’t fit to black your 
boots. 

“T won't,” whimpered Clara, “if I can help myself, but grand- 
father likes him, says he’s just the husband for me. And if I 
won’t say Yes, I’m to be turned out to earn my own living.” 

“How abominable!” The threat uttered when Captain Dixon 
was more or less under the influence of whisky, had been an 
empty one, as both threatener and threatened were aware. 
However, it served the purpose. In a white heat of indignant 
sympathy, Arnold fumed up and down the room. “ He can't, 
he daren’t,” he declared. “Oh, you poor little girl! How I 
wish I could help you, but I can’t. That’s what it is to be a 
penniless devil. A year ago, it would have been different, but 
now. . . . Never mind though. I'll see you're not bullied 
into this monstrous marriage. Trust me. I'll speak to your 
grandfather about it.” 
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He was given an early opportunity of carrying out this 
intention, for, just as he was leaving the Firs, having exhausted 
himself in sympathy for this luckless victim of parental tyranny, 
Captain Dixon himself appeared. 

“T'll walk a step back with you,” said this brutal oppressor of 
helpless innocence, “if you'll excuse the liberty, for I’ve some- 
thing to say to you, and I hope you'll not take it amiss if I 
speak out plain what’s in my mind.” 

“What is it?” asked Arnold, who, ready as he was to take 
offence, could find no fault with the man’s respectful manner. 

“Well, it’s this way,” began Captain Dixon in some embarrass- 
ment. “You see, sir, you’ve been very kind coming in to see 
us, and treating us like the gentleman you are, as if we were 
friends and equals, which we’re not and never can be, and that I 
know as well as ever you do. But my girl, she don’t understand 
it. She’s lifted above herself by your notice, and discontented 
with folk in her own rank of life. Now there’s a good well-to- 
do man ready to marry her to-morrow, can give her a comfortable 
home and everything of the best, and she turns up her nose 
at him, calls him rough, can’t abide his manners at table and 
such-like nonsense. Now she thinks a deal of you, and what I 
want you to do is to talk to her and show her where her duty 
lies.” 

“That’s impossible,” retorted Arnold. “From your point of 
view this man Westerton may seem suitable enough, but I’m not 
in the least surprised that your granddaughter should object to 
him. I tell you plainly, to me it seems nothing more nor less 
thana crime to sacrifice Miss Clara to a surly brute without 
an idea in his head beyond hay and oats. She’s a thousand 
times too good for him, and if she asks my opinion I shall tell 
her so.” 

“TI hope you won’t do that, sir,” begged the old man with the 
same respectful earnestness. “ Don't think I’m blaming you, for 
I know you’ve meant well, but to.my thinking you’ve done Clara 
harm already, filling her head with notions above her station, and 
I hope you won’t take it amiss if I tell you that if you won’t help 
me teach her sense, you mustn’t come upsetting her with non- 
sense. For marry Westerton is what she’s got to do.” 

“Tt seems to me you are talking nonsense now and nonsense 
of a most arbitrary and unjustifiable kind,” was the lofty rejoinder. 
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“The days are past for forcing a girl to marry a man she hates 
and despises. 

“ Hates and despises ?” loudly repeated the Captain, who was 
losing control of his patience and temper. “ And what call has 
she got to hate and despise a steady, hard-working feller like 
Westerton ? I'll tell you what, Mr. Blunt, I’ll trouble you to 
leave my girl alone in future. You—a gentleman and a married 
man—you ought to know better than to go against lawful 
authority, and come making mischief between me and my 
child.” 

“Thank you, Captain Dixon,” rejoined Arnold in a white heat 
of rage. “That will do. Pray settle your affairs in your own 
way. I can assure you it will be a long time before I lower my- 
self by associating with you again.” 

“Serves me right for forgetting myself so far as to have any- 
thing to do with the man,” reflected Mr. Arnold as he strode off. 
Yet, ready as he was to wash his hands of the Captain, Miss 
Clara was not to be so dropped so easily. In the first place, 
honour and humanity forbade him to leave her in the clutches of 
a brutal tyrant. Besides, he was interested in her, and had 
promised to stand by her. Aboveall, he liked her. Clearly, it 
would be impossible to withdraw without a word of explanation. 
And as he sat in the drawing-room that evening revolving plans 
for the rescue of beauty in distress, Esme startled him a good 
deal by saying : 

“Do you care much for this place, Arnold? I mean, would you 
have any objection to going elsewhere ?” 

“Does that mean that you want to leave?” His voice was 
impatient. The question he felt was ill-timed. 

“T think I should be glad to get away for a time certainly,” she 
replied. 

“TI daresay. So should I,” he retorted sharply. “Unfortu- 
nately, my dear, going away costs money, which we haven't got, 
so I regret that, not being millionaires, we must just make the 
best of it and stay wherewe are.” 

“We might let Hawthornden and go abroad,” she suggested. 

“To some beastly fifth-rate hole, without a soul to speak 
to? No, thank you. That’s asking a little too much of a man. 
Besides, I thought you liked Hawthornden so much. But 
then one can’t expect a woman to know her own mind. 
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There’s no knowing from one day to another what you do 
want.” 

Her lips quivered. “I don’t think the place suits me very 
well,” she said slowly. “And now since Dot went—I’ve x 
Her voice broke. To his surprise she got up, threw her arms 
round his. neck, and burst into tears. “Take me away,” she 
sobbed, “ Please, please—take me away” 

He was most kind and forbearing with what was palpably the 
unreasoning caprice of a hysterical woman. “ My dearest girl,” 
he said, patting her head soothingly, “ you’re out of sorts, that’s 
what it is. I’m awfully sorry. I’d willingly send you away if I 
could, but I can’t. And if we did move altogether, how do you 
know you'd be happier elsewhere? You’ve grown fanciful from 
being alone so much, that’s all. Try to rouse yourself. Go out 
more and see a few people. You might get Mrs. Langley to take 
you in for a few days’ change, and then, why not ask someone, 
Cicely Denison, for instance, to keep you company for a bit? 
And I'll see Evans, too, and get him to give you a tonic.” 

By the time he had finished his string of remedies Esme’s out- 
burst had spent itself. 

“Thank you, Arnold,” she said, quietly withdrawing her arms 
and drying her eyes. “I suppose I am unreasonable and out of 
sorts. I'll try a few days’ change of air.” 

In which way the storm passed as quickly as it came, and was 
speedily forgotten—by Arnold, at all events. 

But to return to Clara, for whom he lay in wait the next day, 
on her return from her weekly marketing in Wilburn. Her pretty 
eyes were red and her air dejected, but she summoned up a watery 
smile as she caught sight of him in the road. - “Oh, Mr. Blunt,” 
she faltered. “I am so glad to see you. I was afraid after 
grandfather’s behaviour you would never come near me again.” 

Arnold pressed the hand—a substantial one—he was holding. 
“Did you think so badly of meas that?” he asked reproachfully. 
“Why, if your grandfather should be unjust and ;cruel, all the 
more reason that I should stand by you. All the same, I’m 
afraid I can’t come to the Firs again. You see, he actually ex- 
pected me to press Westerton’s suit, and when I refused coolly 
warned me off the premises.” 

“IT know,” she whimpered. “He forbade me ever to speak to 
you or to let you into the house again.” 
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“ And do you mean to obey, to submit blindly to such unreason- 
ing tyranny ?” 

“What am I to do?” she asked helplessly. “Mr. Westerton’s 
coming this afternoon. I shall go out. I said I would, and he 
declared if I did I needn’t trouble to come back.” 

“Nonsense! He dare not turn you out of your own home. 
If he did, cometo us. We'll take you in, and if there’s anything 
at all in public opinion we'll raise such an outcry that he'll be 
forced to behave decently to you. Be firm, that’s all.” 

“T will,” she answered him, “so long as you don’t desert me.” 

“That I'll never do,” he emphatically retorted. “I'll stand by 
you through thick and thin, and even if I am forbidden the Firs, 
that’s no reason why we shouldn’t meet elsewhere. When you 
go out—and you won’t be kept under lock and key, I suppose— 
you might walk through Red Copse occasionally, couldn’t you?” 

He made the suggestion with a hesitation, which proved un- 
called for. Clara, it appeared, was ready to walk in that or any 
other direction. She saw no harm in the clandestine turn thus 
given to their intimacy. Indeed, it lent a flavour of romance 
which to a mind nourished. on cheap and highly - flavoured 
fiction vastly added to the piquancy of it. If Arnold felt any 
qualms of conscience he silenced them by the recollection that 
Captain Dixon’s harshness alone had necessitated this secrecy, 
so that the blame, if blame there were, rested solely upon him. 

Accordingly day by day Miss Clara would hurry off to the 
Red Copse, a wood which skirted Mr. Lisle’s park palings, and 
there pour out her woes, her grandfather’s cruel obduracy, her 
lover’s persistence, his low notions, his rough speech, his want of 
refinement. And there day by day Arnold would uphold, cheer, 
pity and flatter the girl till she felt quite like one of the perse- 
cuted heroines of her favourite romances. It was idle, silly, 
mischievous talk, yet devoid of intentional harm. Intentional, 
however or not, the harm was done. The inevitable crisis came 
at last. Clara one fine spring afternoon had been unusually 
doleful. Her grandfather, urged on by her impatient suitor, had 
attacked her with absolute ferocity, so she said. Her life had 
become unbearable. She would die if she married the detest- 
able brute .. . and. . . Her pretty brown eyes swimming 
in tears met his. Arnold lost his head. Ina rush of pity, he 
stooped and kissed her. He meant no harm. How could he 
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suspect that just one single kiss, given on the spur of the 
moment, would call forth a betrayal of the girl’s feelings ?—how 
foresee, that carried away by this open display of affection, he 
himself would be drawn into a similar avowal? 

Naturally, in the excitement of the moment he said a good 
deal more than he meant, when he swore he loved her dearly, 
and regretted the bonds which forbade him to make her his own. 
Well! it was nothing much, just a kiss and a score of pretty 
speeches, no more, still the scene was such as neither the gentle- 
man’s wife nor the lady’s guardian would have cared to witness. 
The gentleman this time too, had some difficulty in silencing the 
voice of conscience. In vain he told himself that no one but a 
scoundrel would take advantage of an innocent girl’s artless 
self-betrayal to lead her astray, and that from him, not being a 
scoundrel, she had nothing to fear. In the meantime it was 
more than flesh and blood could stand to see her distress without 
making some effort to console her, also under no circumstances 
could he desert one who trusted so implicitly in him. Never- 
theless, he was uneasy, and it was with a guilty sense of wrong- 
doing that he presented himself the next day at the usual 
trysting-place. 

Now such meetings in a country neighbourhood clearly were 
not likely to remain unnoticed. Arnold may have flattered 
himself that the voluminous Inverness cape he habitually wore 
rendered him invisible to the naked eye. Clara may have con- 
sidered her sudden craze for fresh air a sufficient cloak for her 
lengthy absences from home. Her neighbours thought other- 
wise. In course of time it began first to be whispered, then 
openly asserted, that Clara Dixon was going wrong; thanks, 
however, to the cape, there were doubts as to the identity of 
her companion. In the meantime, a kind friend, justifying her 
interference on the score of a friendly interest in a motherless 
girl, made Captain Dixon acquainted with the condition of things. 

“You're a long while getting that girl o’ yours married,” she 
said, meeting the Captain on the Wilburn road one afternoon. 
“Which of ’em is it hanging back, Clara or Westerton ?” 

“Westerton’s ready enough,” growled the old man. “No 
shilly-shally about him.” 

“Then it’s Clara. I tell you what, you’re too easy with her, 
you let her gad about too much. Keep her at home and out of 
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the way of her gentlemen friends if you want her to come to her 
senses. It don’t do her no manner o’ good to be carrying on in 
the woods every day.” 

“Who says she’s carrying on?” interrupted the Captain, 
purple with rage. “It’s a lie.” 

“Everybody says so. Go and see for yourself if you don’t 
believe me. You can meet her comin’ out o’ Red Copse any 
afternoon.” 

Hardly were the words out of her mouth, when the Captain 
started off. Now Red Copse was a biggish wood, in which he 
might have wandered for hours without coming upon the culprits. 
As ill luck would have it, however, he chanced to take a path 
which led him direct to the spot where, with their heads suspici- 
ously close together, the guilty pair were engaged in earnest 
conversation. So absorbed indeed were they in one another that 
neither noticed the approach of the intruder. The first warning 
received of his presence was when Clara found herself seized by 
the arm and swung round so violently that in her fright she 
stumbled and nearly fell. 

“Hussy !” panted the Captain, raising a threatening fist. 

“ How dare you ?” shouted Arnold, rushing Pemnes, to protect 
her. “If you lay so much as a finger on her. 

“ Hands off!” Captain Dixon’s voice shook with gn “ Look 
to yourself, Mr. Blunt, for I tell you, if I catch you tampering 
with my girl, by God, I’ll shoot you down like the cur you are. 
We're honest folk, and honest we'll keep, so long as I’m above 
ground,” 

“You are insulting Miss Dixon,” began Arnold fiercely. His 
words were unnoticed. Gripping his granddaughter by the arm, 
the Captain was dragging her away. 

What was to be done? To argue with the man in his present 
frame of mind was impossible. To use force towards a man of 
sixty and more was equally out of the question. With all the 
will in the world Clara’s protector realised the impossibility of 
interference. And therefore—it was not a very dignified pro- 
ceeding, but he had no choice left him—he simply picked up his 
hat, which had fallen off, and walked away, looking rather like 
the whipped schoolboy he felt. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


EsME had duly followed her husband’s advice. She had spent 
the inside of a week in London with her stepmother, who, 
charmed to give her sweet child a little amusement, had taken 
her to seven teas, an evening party, two bazaars and a charity 
concert. Nevertheless, so singularly constituted was the sweet 
child that even this round of dissipation had taken as little effect 
on her as had the tonic which at Dr. Evans’ bidding she 
swallowed so obediently. Yet who could blame her because 
her life remained as it had been before—utterly flat, dull, stale, 
and unprofitable? Such a condition of things was clearly her 
misfortune, not her fault. No matter. Fine weather was 
coming. Already, it was marvellously warm for the middle of 
April. And Cicely had fixed her visit for the beginning of 
May. Her cheery presence no doubt would help to shake off 
the intense weariness and depression from which the bereaved 
mother suffered so terribly. 

In the meantime so far as Mr. Lisle was concerned she might 
dismiss him from her mind. He was away, and likely to remain 
away. In fact she hadn’t even seen him since her visit to 
the Court. To be sure, he had called at Hawthornden three 
times. On the first occasion, moved by some unaccountable 
impulse, she had said—not at home ; on the second, she really 
had been out ; on the third, she had been away in town. And 
now he happened to be staying with the Kestertons, and as 
Parliament was reassembling after the Easter holidays, would 
naturally go direct to London from thence. Having arrived at 
which decision, she heard a ring at the door bell, and a minute 
later Mr. Lisle was ushered into the room. 

“T thought you were away,” was all she could find to offer her 
visitor in the way of welcome. It was an inauspicious beginning, 
for it confirmed him in his determination to find out the cause 
of her change towards him. 

“T came back last night,” he said shortly. “When one has 
the blues badly, one is fit for no one’s society but one’s own.” 
He sighed as he spoke. How haggard too he looked! Esme’s 
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heart softened. Was it, could it be possible that Lady Julia had 
refused him ? 

“You don’t seem to have enjoyed yourself at the Kester- 
tons?” she observed. 

“T didn’t in the least,” he admitted. 

“Lady Julia was there, I suppose ?” 

He looked up, but failed to follow her train of thought, 
“ Naturally,” he said indifferently. 

There was a pause. She wondered why the silence should 
suddenly have become so awkward, and wished he would exert 
himself to help out conversation. “You leave the Court for 
good, I suppose, to-morrow ?” she asked at last for want of any- 
thing better to say. 

“ Thursday morning,” he corrected. “I had thought of running 
down off and on for the next few weeks, but now it seems to 
me that I shall be better away for a time. Don’t you think so, 
Mrs. Blunt ?” 

“That is a question entirely for you to decide,” she replied. 
“Luckily you are able to come and go as you please. I only 
wish we could do the same.” 

He was surprised to notice how feelingly she spoke. 

“ Are you already so tired then of Hawthornden?” he asked. 

“Tired?” She laughed drearily. “Tired is not the word. 
I hate this place. Can you wonder that I should, when every- 
thing here reminds me of my loss, when all through the endless 
days I sit and sit, surrounded by memories of the past, without 
enjoyment in the present, without hope for the future? Oh! it 
is driving me mad.” 

This passionate outburst from a woman of her reserve and 
self-control, came upon him like a thunderbolt. 

“If you were to go away for a change,” he suggested lamely. 

“No, no.” She waved the proposal aside impatiently. “ Half 
measures are worse than useless. It must be for ever. I cannot 
live at Hawthornden. It is unendurable. If only I might get 
away, forget, find fresh occupation, fresh interests amongst 
strangers, who will not remind me of the difference between 
what I was and what I am.” 

Notwithstanding his sympathy, he was only human, and her 
allusion to strangers hurt him horribly. 

“And has everybody connected with Hawthornden become 
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equally hateful in your sight?” he was stung into retorting., 
“Your old friends for instance—are they to be banished? 
Because—pardon me if I seem selfish—in that case what becomes 
of the plans we have so often discussed together, in which you 
were pleased to profess at least an interest? Is our friendship, 
with everything else, to go by the board ?” 

She smiled in a conventional way, which to him was simply 
maddening. “You have so many friends to interest themselves 
in your doings,” she murmured with pretty insincere civility. 
“ How can I flatter myself that my movements should affect you 
and your plans in any way ?” 

It was the last straw. The bitter jealousy, the soreness, the 
unsatisfied cravings of passion, repressed for so many months, 
rose up ina mighty flood, sweeping away as though they had 
been so many straws, those barriers of conventionality, expe- 
diency, nay, of honour itself on which he had relied so over 
confidently. 

“If you really think that, you must be strangely mistaken in 
your estimate, Esme. I am not so constituted as to be able to 
take up and throw away my friends as I would an old glove. 
Your definition of friendship differs radically from mine when 
you talk so glibly of a separation which to me means the loss 
of all that makes life worth living.” He spoke quietly enough, 
but Esme looked at his set white face and blazing eyes and 
trembled. 

“Mr. Lisle, you are speaking at random,” she began with a 
desperate effort at self-possession. 

“I beg your pardon if I offend you, but you try me too far.” 

The flood was surging on in overwhelming force. Notwith- 
standing his solemn vows to the contrary, he was uttering words 
he had sworn should never pass his lips, was offering to the 
woman he professed to reverence beyond all others the deadliest 
insult it was in his power to offer her. He knew it. He knew 
too that he was working his ruin, undoing the patient self-control 
of months. What of that? As well have stayed a torrent 
with a piece of stick as have attempted to stem the tide of 
passion which now possessed him. 

“TI have given you my whole life,” he went on, speaking in 
the same low, level, concentrated voice. “You knowit. You 
must know it. Youcan’t help knowing it. From the beginning 
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you were my ideal of womanhood. Oh, yes! You may not 
believe it, but in my worst moments I had an ideal, and you 
fulfilled it. To me you were all that was good, pure, desirable 
in woman. From the beginning I worshipped you. I worship 
you now. Does it surprise you that I should? Am I aman to 
love and unlove to order? Are you less worthy of worship, 
less likely to inspire it than you were years ago? Is it so 
strange, that what I felt ##en I should still feel now ?” 

“Mr. Lisle,” she interrupted passionately, “ you forget yourself, 
and insult me.” 

“Insult you!” He laughed harshly. “God forbid! Insult 
you! In what way? Is the sun zusulted by the adoration of 
the savage? I expect nothing. I ask for nothing in return 
beyond permission to serve you in such small ways as I may. 
Never in my wildest madness, have I dreamed you could feel 
anything beyond mere liking for me. Oh! I have no reason, 
Heaven knows, to feel proud of myself and my past, but the 
one thing I am not ashamed of is my feeling for you. If there 
be any good in me at all, it is all bound up in, and connected 
with my love. _ 

“Qh, stop, stop—” she entreated, “ why say all this?” 

“Because I can’t help myself, because to me your presence is 
everything, because—God help me! I cannot live without you, 
and you—you care nothing at all whether you ever set eyes on 
me again or not.” 

He stopped abruptly. There was a pause. Once, twice, she 
tried to speak and failed. “Mr. Lisle,” she began at last in a 
low, hurried voice, her eyes cast down, her fingers nervously 
clasping and unclasping themselves. “We are greatly in your 
debt, and I do not wish to hurt you. All I beg of you is to say 
no more. I do not wish to hear about your feelings. They do 
not concern me. You insult me by any mention of them. 
Every word you speak shows me the hollowness of the friend- 
ship on which I relied. It has all been false—a horrible sham. 
Go—go—at once—before I forget the past, my obligations to 
you.” 

He moved to the door, then stopped. “ Have I offended 
beyond hope of forgiveness ?” he asked in a low voice. “Mrs. 
Blunt, you are strong. You can afford to be merciful. Have 
you no word for me?” 
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“ Not a word,” she answered with sudden passion, “except that 
I never wish to see your face again. As we must meet—for I 
am tied here—the only kindness you can do me is to make 
our meetings as few and brief as possible.” 

“T accept my sentence. You shall not see me again unless 
you send for me. But remember if ever you need me I am 
there absolutely and entirely at your orders.” 

He waited a moment, but she never stirred. Then slowly he 
left the room. He was gone. With an immovable face she 
heard the hall-door shut. And then she stood and stood, as if 
turned to stone, her hands clenched, her face rigid. At last with 
a shiver, she roused herself. 

“Strong! My God! If he only knew. If he only knew!” 
she muttered, as slowly she dragged herself upstairs and into her 
bedroom where she locked the door upon herself. 

Arnold dined alone that evening. Mrs. Blunt he was told 
had gone to bed with a bad headache. He was sorry for 
the headache and told her so—through the keyhole, but he found 
her absence a relief. It left him free to think of Clara and 
devise plans for her benefit. Not that, think as he would, he 
could hit upon any satisfactory course of conduct. He 
couldn’t desert her, he was unwilling to enlist Esme on her 
behalf. He shrank from the risk of a brawl with her grand- 
father, and a public scandal. For the girl’s sake; not his own, 
for to do him justice he was no coward, he felt the imperative 
need of care. 

And while he sat racking his brains for some safe and speedy 
means of communication with her, Clara was taking a simple 
and direct if somewhat extreme step towards this end. After 
an exceedingly bad quarter of an hour with her grandfather, who 
hadn’t minced matters in speaking of her conduct, she rushed 
to her room beside herself with shame and anger ; she was silly, 
but not bad, and Captain’s Dixon’s plain-speaking had outraged 
her beyond bearing. She could never face her grandfather 
again, she could never endure a repetition of the awful, horrible 
things he had said to her.. She had done no harm. Why 
should she stay to be insulted and despised? She would not 
stay, she’d go, She’d not wait to be turned out of the house. 
Grandfather perhaps would be sorry when he found he’d driven 
her from her home. So much the better. She’d go—to Mr. 
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Blunt, who’d promised times out of mind to stand her friend 
He’d protect her against insult and persecution. . . With shaking 
fingers, giving herself no time for reflection, she crammed into a 
bag a few necessaries, with such odds and ends of lace and 
cheap jewellery as constituted her treasures. There! she was 
ready. Now to go downstairs, proclaim her intention to her 
unnatural grandparent, and march out of the house—let him stop 
her if he dared. It was only when she tried to leave her room 
that she discovered she had been locked in. The commotion 
she had made rattling the door brought Captain Dixon up to her. 

“It’s no use,” he told her gruffly, “if you want food I’ll bring 
it you. If you want to go out I’ll take you, but you shan’t be 
free to bring me to shame. I’m going to send for your Aunt 
Eliza to help look after you. Till she comes, you must stay up 
here. And your banns, I tell you, will be up next Sunday.” 

Well! that settled it. Clara was woman enough to feel it a 
point of honour to outwit him. She soon made up her mind. 
She must just wait till her grandfather was in bed, and then, 
well! the window was not far from theground. Of course she 
couldn’t rouse Mr, Blunt and his household so late at night. No 
matter, she had money, she would go direct to London, send 
word to Arnold, and wait for him there. A train left Wilburn at 
eleven, arriving some time in the small hours of the morning. She 
would be in safe quarters before even her flight from home had 
been discovered, and then—well, Mr. Blunt would look after her, 
put her in the way of getting her living, as numbers of other 
women did. And she would be free, able to live her own life, 
and make her own friends. This last consideration quite decided 
her. No sooner had Captain Dixon gone to his room— 
fortunately he kept fairly early hours and was a sound sleeper— 
than she began her descent, which to an active country girl, 
accustomed to birds-nesting, presented no great difficulty. Then 
seizing her bag she tore into Wilburn, arriving at the station 
at a run, just as the night mail steamed into it, and was bundled 
into a third-class carriage where she dozed uncomfortably through 
the journey. 

A good deal of her courage had oozed away, when, in the 
small hours. of the morning, she reached King’s Cross. She 
was cold, tired, hungry, and absolutely helpless. What could 
she do?—where go? Must she tramp the streets until she found 
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a lodging ; or if she took a cab, what address could she give? As 
she stood irresolute, a gentleman, one of the few passengers, 
passed her, glanced at her, struck by her forlorn, dejected 
attitude, then looked again. “Old Dixon’s pretty grand- 
daughter!” What in Heaven’s name was the child doing alone 
in London at two o’clock in the morning ? 

“How are you, Miss Clara?” he asked. “Where’s the 
captain ?” 

It was Adrian Lisle, who had elected to travel as the best 
means of passing the weary watches of the night. 

Clara started, crimsoned, stammered, and finally said almost 
inaudibly—* He isn’t here, Mr. Lisle, I’ve come up alone.” 

Now no penetration was needed to see that something was 
amiss. In some perplexity Adrian wondered what he should 
do. It was no business of his of course, and yet when it came 
to his finding an inexperienced girl he had known from her child- 
hood, living on his land at his very gates, wandering about the 
streets of London at night— 

“ Are you going to friends ?” he asked abruptly. “Can I do 
anything for you? Let me call a cab and find your luggage.” 

At which suggestion the girl looked more and more confused. 


Oh, how could she explain? What must Mr. Lisle think of her? 
If the earth would only open and swallow her up. 

“T have no luggage, thanks,” she faltered timidly, “and I’m 
looking for a lodging.” 

“ Looking for a lodging! But what was the captain think- 
ing of to send you off alone at this time of night?” he went 
on. 


“Grandfather didn’t know I was coming,” she stammered. 
“We had a quarrel. He was very unkind, and so I’ve left 
him.” 

So the foolish girl had run away in a fit of temper. Great 
Heavens! What madness. Of course she must go home. In 
the meantime, until her grandfather fetched her back, she must 
be placed in the care of some respectable person. With some 
relief Adrian bethought himself of an old nurse and house- 
keeper of his own who now lived somewhere out at Holloway, 
in a ridiculous stucco villa she had christened Lisle Lodge. 

“I’m sorry to hear all this,” he said kindly. “However, if 
you want a lodging, go to the address I’ll give you. Mrs. 
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Watkin is a Wilburn woman. She'll take you in, and give you 
food and a bed.” 

Clara looked doubtful. A Wilburn woman! Someone from 
home! The idea was tempting, but then, how about the danger 
of discovery ? 

“Thank you very much,” she began hesitatingly. “Only, 
Mr. Lisle, you won’t let grandfather or any one else know.” 

He hesitated. What he had meant to do was to send a tele- 
gram to the old man as soon as the office was opened. Only— 
well! the child had piteous eyes, and Captain Dixon’s tongue 
was notoriously a rough one. 

“Your grandfather cannot be left in ignorance of your where- 

_ abouts,” he said gravely. “You need not live with him unless 
* you choose, but he ought at least to know where you are, and 
what you are doing.” 

In reply to this Clara bundled out of the cab in which he had 
just established her. “I won’t go unless you promise to keep 
my secret,” she declared tremulously. 

He thought she was going to cry. What man could stand 
and argue with a hysterical girl on a London platform at two in 
the morning? Anything to get her safely under a respectable 
roof. And a few hours more.or less would make no difference 
to Captain Dixon. Of course he temporised. 

“Get in again,” he said hastily. “Promise me to go quietly 
to Mrs. Watkin, and wait there till I come, and I promise to 
hold no communication with your grandfather until I see you 
again. I'll be with you during the morning.” It was a com- 
promise which seemed to satisfy her, and with exceeding great 
relief he saw her drive away. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


By morning light Captain Dixon was disposed to regret his 
harshness towards the offender. To place her under lock and 
key had certainly been an extreme step, and he was beginning 
to regret it. He regretted it still more when he saw the untidy 
room and slovenly meal served for him by the girl, who, under 
Clara’s superintendence, “did” for them. He realised that, 
notwithstanding her giddiness, Clara was a careful housewife, 
whose presence was needed in the house. And so he took 
16 
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her some breakfast, prepared, if met with proper humility, 
to'relax the severity of her imprisonment. No notice was taken 
of his knock, whereupon, assuming her to be either asleep or 
sulky, he retired. This manceuvre he repeated three times at 
intervals, until, discovering that her bedroom window was open, 
a suspicion of the truth dawned upon him. He quickly made it 
acertainty. Clara, the child of his old age, the pride and 
darling of his heart, had left him! His first thought naturally 
was of the scoundrel who had brought her to ruin, and in a 
frenzy of rage and horror he started off post haste for Haw- 
thornden. 

In this way it happened that as Mr. Blunt, with a pipe in his 
mouth and his hands in his pockets, was taking a morning stroll, 
he saw his enemy of the previous evening advancing towards 
him. Pride forbade any step which savoured of flight, or 
Arnold would have turned aside to avoid an encounter only too 
likely to lead to unpleasantness. As it was he kept on his way. 
“Is the old brute mad or drunk?” he asked himself, noticing 
the Captain’s livid face and uncertain gait. A little of both, he 
decided, when, with a threatening gesture, the old man literally 
rushed upon him. 

“Where is she?” he asked hoarsely. “ You—scoundrel! 
What have you done with Clara?” 

“Cla—Miss Dixon? What do you mean?” Either Arnold’s 
surprise was genuine or his powers as an actor were of the first 
quality. “Damn it, man, keep your hands off and explain 
yourself.” 

With an effort the Captain controlled his passion. “ My girl 
has left me during the night,” he said, more intelligibly. “This 
is your doing!” 

“That I swear it is not.” The contradiction came short and 
sharp. 

“Dare you deny that you know where to find her ?” 

“Most certainly I do. I give you my word of honour I know 
no more of Miss Dixon’s movements than you do.” 

In spite of himself the Captain was staggered. His arms 
dropped to his side. “Where is she, then?” he asked with a 
helpless air. 

“God only knows,” said Arnold roughly. “At the bottom of 
the nearest pond most probably, thanks to your brutality. But 
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I can’t stand arguing here. You've driven the unfortunate girl 
to desperation. If it be possible, I must find her and repair the 
harm you’ve done.” 

With this Mr. Blunt hurried away. As to his anxiety for the 
missing girl, there could be no possible doubt. The unhappy 
grandfather at all events, completely broken down by the sug- 
gestion of suicide, could only totter home, renounce all thought 
of vengeance, and spend his day in an agony of impotent sus- 
pense and remorse. Not so Arnold, who, making enquiries on 
his own account, soon discovered that a young woman answer- 
ing to Clara Dixon’s description, and carrying a bag, had taken 
the night mail the previous evening to London. This informa- 
tion, however, he kept to himself. “Serves the old curmudgeon 
right if he does get a bit of a fright,” he reflected. “He'll treat 
her better next time.” 

With this idea he also kept his own counsel, when, the follow- 
ing morning, as he had rather expected to do, he received a 
letter from the fugitive, giving her address, which on no account 
must be divulged, and begging him to come and seeher. He 
obeyed her instructions. He was not blind to the compromising 
position in which she had placed both him and herself, yet what 
could he do? It was not for him to betray her confidence. 
Without her permission to open them, his lips were sealed. 
Accordingly, without a word of his errand he took the early 
morning train to London. For his part, poor Captain Dixon 
barely moved all that day from the chair into which, on his 
return home, he had dropped. He never even roused himself to 
go to bed, he barely touched the food at intervals placed before 
him, but sat on in a sort of stupor of despair, occasionally 
_ raising his fist with a threatening gesture, yet for the most part 
remaining unnaturally quiet, looking at the picture before his 
mental eye of a woman’s white face floating on the surface. of 
the mill-pond not a mile away, listening to the awful despairing 
death-cry, which rang out as the waters slowly closed over her. 

All this time Adrian Lisle had not been unmindful of his 
self-imposed mission. To Mrs. Watkin’s delight and astonish- 
ment he duly appeared at Lisle Lodge in the course of the 
morning, and in the presence of that worthy dame exerted all 
his powers of persuasion to induce the fugitive to return to the 
safe shelter of her home. He was unsuccessful. Clara, fortified 

16* 
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by food and sleep, obstinately refused to see or hold any com- 
munication with her grandfather. 

“T’ve written to my friends,” she declared. “They will look 
after me and help me to get work. I’m quite safe. Mrs. 
Watkin has been very kind. She says I may lodge with her for 
the present at all events. It’s no use asking me to go home, to 
be locked up and scolded and bullied into marrying a man I 
detest, for I won’t do it,” a resolution from which it was im- 
possible to move her. “ To-morrow—not before—you may let 
grandfather know if you like that I’m alive and well and in good 
hands,” was the utmost concession she could be induced to 
make, 

Mrs. Watkin, in a private explanation with Mr. Lisle, advised 
him to accept these terms. “Don’t contradict her, Mr. Adrian,” 
urged the worthy dame, “ you'll only drive her out of the house. 
And what for? Just for the sake of a single day. And when 
she’s that excited and upset, and so I’ll be bound is the Captain. 
They'll be none the worse, I tell you, for a little time to think 
things over in. And as for getting her own living, Lord love 
you, work is just what she wants to teach her the value of a good 
home and a husband. Don’t you trouble yourself, sir. Just you 
let the Captain know there’s no call to be uneasy. He'd better 
let things be. I'll see that she keeps herself quiet and re- 
spectable as she should do.” 

To these arguments Adrian yielded. “You must have your 
own way, I suppose, Miss Clara,” he said not over graciously, for 
her obstinacy had annoyed him, and he was anxious to wash 
his hands of the whole concern. “To-morrow by mid-day 
Captain Dixon will know that you are with Mrs. Watkin. I 
shall advise him not to interfere with you in any way. Still, if 
he should insist on seeing you, I neither can nor will prevent 
his doing so.” 

With this declaration Clara professed herself satisfied, and on 
it he acted. In going down himself to Wilburn the following 
morning, he conceived himself to be taking not only the 
safest and quickest means of communicating with the Captain, 
but also the one least likely to excite comment. He was glad 
to have done it, too, when, arrived at the Firs, he saw the wreck 
which twenty-four hours of suspense and remorse had made of 
the poor man. Unwashed, unshaved, his face an ashen-grey, his 
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eyes bloodshot, his gait stumbling and uncertain, the hale old 
soldier was hardly recognisable. 

“Ts it about her?” he began. The words were barely audible, 
but his eyes asked the question. 

Lisle nodded. “She’s quite safe,” he said reassuringly. “Sit 
down and I'll tell you all about it.” 

And so he did, while the Captain, in the revulsion of feeling, 
broke down and cried like a child. Finding a lamb where he 
had been led to look for a lion, Adrian took advantage of his 
softened mood to urge him to leave the girl to herself. But here 
the Captain displayed unexpected firmness. 

“ T don’t mean to be harsh,” he declared, and he certainly spoke 
in the most temperate, kindly way. “I won’t say a word of 
blame or reproach. This has been none of her doing, I know 
that well enough. Don’t be afraid, I'll not hurt or frighten her. 
But I’ve got my duty to do by her, and there are things I must 
say to her before I leave her to herself.” 

All this seemed so reasonable that Adrian saw no reason to 
gainsay the old man’s resolution to go up to Town by the next 
train and seek out his granddaughter. Indeed, it seemed to him 
that the sight of him so aged and broken, might exercise a 
salutary effect on Miss Clara’s obdurate temper. And so the 
two travelled back to Town by the very next train. Both at 
Wilburn and King’s Cross Mr. Lisle saw enough of Captain 
Dixon to feel very uneasy about him. He seemed quite dazed 
and feeble, dozed most of the way to London, and could 
hardly be persuaded to leave the railway compartment, while he 
hardly seemed to grasp what was said to him. His condition 
was possibly only the result of sleeplessness and want of proper 
food. However that might be, he was clearly in no condition 
to wander about London alone. His companion accordingly 
saw nothing for it but to get him into a hansom, take his own 
seat init and drive with him to Lisle Lodge. On the way he 
received a considerable shock, as meeting a hansom coming 
from the opposite direction, he caught sight of its occupants as 
they were whirled along—Arnold Blunt and Clara Dixon! Oh, 
impossible! Absurd! He glanced at the Captain, who was 
leaning back apparently half asleep, and decided his eyes 
must have deceived him. Nevertheless, his eyes had not 
deceived him, for in answer to his enquiry for Miss Dixon, 
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Mrs. Watkin, looking perturbed, curtly announced that she was 
not there. 

“How’s that ?” he asked sharply. - 

Mrs, Watkin drew herself up, while Captain Dixon looked 
with a puzzled air from one to the other. 

“Indeed, Mr. Adrian,” she said, and her voice was respectful 
but injured, “it’s none of my doing. I’m willing enough to 
put up with Miss Clara for all her hoity-toity ways, but when it 
comes to her shutting herself up with a gentleman visitor, and 
as good as telling me to mind my own business when I ventured 
to ask a question or two, not liking such goings on, as was but 
' natural, I had to tell her my house was not the place for her, and 
with that she flounced off and took her fine gentleman with 
her.” 

“Has she gone altogether?” asked Lisle. 

“That’s more than I could say,” was the answer. “ She’s left her 
bag with a few odds and ends of trash in it. She may come 
back for it, but I have my doubts. I think she’s off for good 
and all with her gentleman friend.” 

“What's the matter?” Captain Dixon, who hardly seemed 
to have taken in the foregoing conversation, now suddenly woke 
up. “Where’s Clara?” he asked impatiently. “I want her. I 
want to see her. You told me I should see her. What’s be- 
come of her? Out is she? and with a friend? A gentleman 
friend?” raising his voice and growing quite excited. “What 
gentleman friend ?” 

Mrs. Watkin tossed her head. 

“]’m sure I don’t know,” she began. 

“But I do,” he interrupted angrily. “It was that smooth- 
tongued villain from Hawthornden, Mr. Arnold Blunt. Oh, I 
know. Don’t try to contradict me. He’s been after her these 
six months; used to come and drink his glass of whiskey and 
smoke his pipe with me every evening last winter, pretending to 
be my friend, and all the time he was turning her head and setting 
her against the honest man who would have married her.” The 
old man’s voice was thick with passion, his face aflame, his eyes 
suffused, the veins in his temples swelled to bursting. “I found 
out his game and stopped it,” he went on thickly. “I shut her 
up out of his way, and she left me for him. And yesterday he 
swore he knew nothing of her. And I believed him. Thief! 
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Liar! Curse him, I say—curse ” His voice broke. With a 
strangled cry, he staggered and fell heavily to the ground. 

“It’s a stroke,” announced Mrs. Watkin with mournful 
exultation, as she helped to move the unconscious man into the 
best bedroom. “ It’s my belief he’ll never move again, and if he 
doesn’t, his death will be at that hussy’s door. A fine lot she'll 
have to answer for.” 

In this cheering prophecy she was mistaken. By the time 
a doctor had been found and brought to the bedside the Captain 
had rallied, very slightly certainly, yet sufficiently to be pro- 
nounced in no immediate danger, so long of course as a second 
and necessarily fatal stroke could be averted. As to his permanent 
recovery, it was impossible to hazard an opinion. He would 
never be the same man again, so much was certain. Either his 
bodily or mental faculties, both possibly, might be affected in a 
greater or lesser degree; to what extent time would show. 
And Adrian, remembering the trouble which awaited him with 
his return to consciousness, could not honestly look upon a loss 
of memory as an unmitigated evil. For himself, having done all 
that could be done, he went home to reflect at leisure on the 
last development of affairs. 

Whether Captain Dixon lived or died after all was to hima 
matter of secondary importance beside the fact that it was 
Arnold Blunt who was responsible for this terrible tragedy. It 
was Blunt who had broken up a happy home, enticed an inno- 
cent girl to her ruin, and brought down an old man’s grey hair 
in shame and sorrow to the grave. And this was the man who 
had been preferred before him, into whose careless keeping had 
been given the treasure of which he himself had been held un- 
worthy, who held in his hands the happiness of the woman to 
whom he himself might not presume to speak a word of love 
while the husband to whom she clung so loyally might outrage, 
betray her and go scot free. A crooked world indeed! Adrian 
surely might be pardoned for remembering that whatever his 
own faults, he would have been incapable of such a betrayal of 
trust. An old man and a young girl living under the very 
shadow of his own home! Faugh! 

“He shall answer to me for this!” said Lisle to himself, who 
felt that as 42s tenants it became both his duty and his privilege 
to avenge the Dixons’ wrongs. A privilege, indeed! What 
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keener satisfaction could life give him than to expose this 
heinous offender against the laws of hospitality and good feeling, 
to hold him up to the scorn and derision of the world at large? 
Or, stay! Why not take the law into his own hands? A ven- 
geance swift, secret, summary, sure! To seize the criminal by 
the throat, and at one stroke avenge the broken-hearted grand- 
father, the injured girl, the outraged wife! Pleasant as the thought 
might be, he very soon dismissed it. Of course there must be 
no scandal. No one was better aware of that fact than himself. 
Captain Dixon would not thank him for spreading abroad his 
granddaughter’s shame, while Esme—would not her loyal soul 
shrink in loathing from the man who exposed in all their 
hideousness the idol’s feet of clay, and robbed her of the last 
support, which, however inadequate, was all she had to cling to? 
Would she think the better of him for thinking the worse of her 
husband? For her sake Arnold must go free. Such reparation 
as could be made he must be forced to make, but let him do it 
without publicity or noise, so that no hint of the disgraceful 
truth should ever revolt and pain his wife’s ears. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


WHEN a disagreeable has to be faced, the sooner it is over and 
done with the better. On this principle Adrian Lisle lost no 
time in accomplishing the distasteful task thrust upon him. 

His knowledge of Arnold’s habits enabled him to find his man 
that same day about dinner-time at the club, of which the latter 
was a member. 

Mr. Blunt looked a trifle conscious, but made no effort to 
avoid an explanation he foresaw to be inevitable. On the 
contrary, he agreed promptly when the other proposed an 
adjournment to his own rooms. “I was coming anyhow to look 
you up this evening,” he said. Also it was he who, as soon as 
they were alone together, broached the subject of the Dixons. 

“ About this Dixon business,” he began, with an affectation of 
ease which, if not absolutely successful, was yet creditable 
enough under the circumstances. “I should like to have your 
advice, if you don’t mind giving it me.” 

“By all means,” was the curt rejoinder. “Drop the whole 
concern at once. Don’t see or speak to the girl again.” 
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Arnold flushed. 

“That’s out of the question,” he said quickly. 

“Not at all,” responded the other with equal promptitude. 
“Tt’s the only decent or possible course you can take. You've 
made quite enough mischief already by taking the girl from her 
home.” 

Arnold started up. 

“Tt’s a lie!” he exclaimed violently. “I beg your pardon, Lisle, 
but whoever told you I had anything to do with Clara Dixon’s 
flight from Wilburn, uttered a most malicious and wilful 
slander.” 

Lisle shrugged his shoulders. 

“I may as well tell you, Blunt, I saw you driving with Clara 
Dixon myself this afternoon,” he observed drily. 

“Very likely. She wanted a companion and escort. I took 
her out and showed her a little of London. I also sent her back 
in a cab to that old watch-dog of yours an hour and more before 
I met you. Look here, Lisle,” with some heat, for the incredu- 
lity so plainly written on his companion’s countenance ex- 
asperated him, “ you’ve only heard that old rascal of a grand- 
father of hers, who of course tries to make out the best case he 
can for himself. Be good enough, please, to listen to my version 
before you cast these aspersions on as good a girl as ever lived.” 

“T’ll hear what you have to say,” was the rejoinder. 

“Miss Dixon has been treated shamefully,” Arnold began 
hotly. “ For months her grandfather has been trying to bully her 
into a marriage she detests. Now from dropping in occasionally 
last winter fora smoke and chat with the old man, I came to 
know the girl and see what was going on. Naturally I was 
sorry for her.” 

“So it appears,” interpolated the other, unmoved. 

Arnold bit his lip and suppressed the angry retort on the tip 
of his tongue. A quarrel with Mr. Lisle was a luxury he was 
unable to afford himself at present. 

“She told me her troubles,” he went on defiantly, “and begged 
me to put in a word for her with the old man. I did so with the 
result that Dixon flew into a passion, insulted us both, and for- 
bade me the house.” 

“ And then?” as the explanation hitherto so fluent came to an 
abrupt halt. 
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“Well! what was I to do?” demanded Arnold in an injured 
tone. “ Howcould I desert her when her life was made a burden 
to her, and she hadn’t a friend in the world beside myself?” 

“Does Mrs. Blunt know her?” Mr. Lisle enquired thought- 
fully at this juncture. 

The question was a poser. Arnold began to hum and haw. 
“She has met her,” he finally explained in some confusion. “I 
did try to get her to take an interest in Clara Dixon, but— 
somehow it didn’t work. For one thing, she’s been too much 
taken up thinking of poor little Dot to bother about strangers 
and then, well! I don’t know how it is, but no woman is ever 
fair towards another woman. Anyhow, I soon saw it was no 
use, so I gave it up.” 

“Yet you met.” 

“We saw one another occasionally.” Arnold’s tone grew 
more and more defiant. “There was not a shadow of harm in 
our walking at times fifty yards in the same direction. And if 
harm came of it, old Dixon has no one to thank but himself for 
forcing his granddaughter into a compromising position. Some 
of these village fools I suppose got cackling together, and the 
gossip reached his ears. Anyhow he did find us together the 
other day, and made an outrageous scene. I believe he would 
have struck Clara if I hadn’t interfered. At all events he 
dragged her away, locked her up in her room, and swore she 
shouldn’t leave it till she went to church with Westerton. He 
terrified her so much by his violence, that she got out of the 
window, walked to Wilburn, took the train to London, arriving 
there homeless, friendless, almost penniless, I shudder to think 
what might have become of her if you hadn’t met her. The first I 
heard of her flight was from Dixon himself, who came down 
raving to know what / had done with her, as if I were respon- 
sible for the straits to which his own harshness had reduced her. 
Naturally I was horribly anxious about her, and it was a great 
relief to me to get a letter from her this morning, giving her 
address, and begging me to come to her at once, which I did. 
And that, whether you choose to believe it or not, is the true 
story of my relations with Clara Dixon.” 

Adrian Lisle would have liked to disbelieve it. Being, how- 
ever, a just man, he was forced to confess, which he did with an 
effort, that so far as it went he did believe the story. 
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“Oh, I believe you,” he said grudgingly, “ but it’s more than 
nine people out of ten will do, for, if you’ll excuse my saying 
so, you've played the fool all through, if you haven’t played the 
villain. Anyhow you don’t want to do any more mischief, I 
suppose. The girl is compromised, her grandfather at death’s 
door. pgs 2% 

“What do you mean?” 

“What I say. The shock pretty well did for old Dixon. He 
insisted upon coming to London to see his granddaughter, 
although he was in no condition to travel. When he reached 
Mrs. Watkin’s and found Clara had gone with you, he naturally 
concluded the worst. That finished him. He had a sort of 
stroke, was insensible for a bit, and although he was rallying 
when I left, he knew nobody, and most mercifully seemed to 
have no recollection of what had happened.” 

“T’m awfully sorry,” murmured Arnold, looking disturbed. 
“TJ had no idea of all this.” 

“No doubt. And so under the circumstances as a man of 
the world, Blunt, you'll agree with me as to the necessity for 
saving appearances and separating yourself once for all from 
the young lady. Understand me,” he lifted his hand as Arnold 
tried to protest, “I don’t question your statement. All I say is, 
whether intentionally or not, you have done Clara Dixon harm 
in getting her talked about, and I tell you plainly I shall not 
allow you to injure her any further.” 

Arnold, who was exceedingly angry, would have liked nothing 
better than to tell this high-handed meddler to mind his own 
business and be d—d to him. But then how can one quarrel 
with a man to whom one owes money one is not in a position 
to repay? He therefore swallowed his resentment as best he 
could, sulkily muttering something to the effect that he desired 
nothing but the girl’s good, and was perfectly ready to co-operate 
with him or any one else to that end. 

“Very well then,” was the reply. “Drop all communication 
with the Dixons. At present the girl will have plenty to do in 
helping Mrs. Watkin to nurse her grandfather. Should she wish 
later on to take a situation, I will do my best to place her in one. 
I make myself responsible for her welfare. I give you my word 
she shall be forced into nothing distasteful to her. You haven’t 
the shadow of a cause for interfering with her any further.” 
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Little as he liked them, these terms were such as Arnold 
could not afford to reject. For which reason, not over graciously, 
he signified his acceptance of them, and took his departure. 

“TI wonder what makes me saddle myself with all this trouble 
and responsibility just to save a couple of fools, who don’t want 
to be saved, and to bind a woman all the more closely to a 
husband who isn’t fit to black her boots, and whom I’d give ten 
years of my life to see her rid of,” reflected Mr. Lisle when left 
alone. “It wasn’t that I didn’t realise how I was cutting my 
own throat. No fear of that, with the devil at my elbow all 
the time whispering, ‘Leave him alone. Why meddle with what 
doesn’t concern you? Give him rope. He wants to hang 
himself. Let him. A word, a hint, will be enough to spread 
the scandal at Wilburn. Let it spread. Retire into the back- 
ground. Do nothing while the storm rages. Then when the 
storm is over, the law has been appealed to, the guilty husband 
discarded, the injured wife set free, then your turn will come.’ ” 
He shrugged his shoulders. “What a temptation! I wonder 
why I didn’t yield to it. My good angel,” with a cynical smile, 
“must have been particularly active to-night, making up for 
years of indolence and neglect. Adrian, my boy, allow me to 
congratulate you. For the first time in your life, you’ve stood 
up to the devil and got the better of him. Make the most of 
your victory though, while you can, for I tell you, you were a 
fool to let your opportunity slip, and you'll live to repent your 
folly.” 

Whether he repented of the line he had taken or not, he 
certainly adhered to it. He went to Lisle Lodge the following 
day, heard that Clara, very subdued and conscience-stricken, was 
devoting herself to her grandfather, who, although stronger, 
still recognised no one. He then gave some much needed 
attention to his own affairs. One of his first steps was to go 
down to Wilburn for a few hours to arrange for a political 
meeting he was expected to attend, and also to find out how the 
land lay with regard to the Dixon pair. 

The information he gained was of the most meagre kind. 
Yes. Certainly, the cottage was empty. The Captain, they'd 
heard tell, was away, and his granddaughter? Well, yes! She 
was away too. Mr. and Mrs. Blunt were not at Hawthornden 
either. They had gone away that morning to Devonshire for 
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change of air. So far,sogood. Adrian rashly concluded he had 
heard nothing, because there was nothing to hear, under which 
pleasing impression he retreated. This illusion he was not 
suffered long to cherish. Afewdays later the Wilburn Sentinel, 
a local paper of pronounced Radical opinions, published a lead- 
ing article inveighing in the strongest terms on the selfish pro- 
fligacy of the so-called upper classes. It pointed this invective 
by alluding in no obscure terms to a certain shameless case which 
latterly had excited the utmost scorn and indignation amongst 
all honest folk. For, it asked in virtuous horror, by what name 
can we designate the conduct of a man of high station, wealth and 
influence, who, occupying a position of trust, deliberately uses 
that trust to enter a happy and honoured home, bringing shame 
with him, betraying a young and innocent girl for the amuse- 
ment of an idle hour, and striking at the unhappy guardian, 
a blow which had shattered his health and affected his reason. 
A marked copy of this effusion was forwarded anonymously to 
Mr. Lisle, who quite by accident, for he was accustomed to 
political personalities, and rarely noticed them, chanced to open 
and read it through. He did so carefully and deliberately from 
beginning toend. And then, with a shrug of his shoulders, he 
laid the paper down. Well! it was not his fault. It merely 
proved what he had been aware of before, namely that one 
invariably suffers more for one’s good deeds than for one’s 
faults? And after all, what did it matter? He never had 
cared for the public opinion. He didn’t propose to consider it 
now. If peopleliked to talk at him, it didn’t signify. Nothing 
indeed signified much now-a-days—which meant that Mr. Lisle 
just then was suffering more acutely than ever from the pro- 
found ennui and self-disgust to which at all times he was so 
subject, and from which one presence, henceforth forbidden to 
him, could alone rouse him. 

Lightly however as he might treat the utterances of the 
Sentinel, others did not follow his example. The very next day 
about lunch time, lo and behold! John Denison strolled into his 
rooms. 

“[’m just up from Wilburn,” he proceeded to explain, coming 
Straight to the point as usual; “was at a meeting there last 
night. People were talking about you. Do you know what 
they said ? 
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“TI daresay I can guess. Someone was thoughtful enough to 
send me a copy of the Sentinel yesterday morning.” 

John deliberated. “Scurrilous, lying, little rag!” he observed 
with some warmth. “I should like to have a half-hour’s private 
conversation with the editor, I confess.” 

“ A waste of time and trouble,” Adrian observed indifferently. 
“Such gentry should be left to wallow in their own mire.” 

“There I don’t quite agree with you,” objected the other, whose 
usually impassive countenance looked almost anxious, “ because 
you see however contemptible such lies may be, there are always 
people who'll believe them.” 

“Quite so. The majority of my constituents, I am aware, 
will lend a ready ear to the utterances of the Sentinel,” was the 
tranquil rejoinder, “and that, notwithstanding the fact that for 
once there happens to be a good deal of truth in them. 

John smiled incredulously. ‘“ My dear fellow! Don’t ask me 
to swallow that cock-and-bull story, for I couldn’t do it.” 

“All the same,” retorted Adrian, “Clara Dixon and I did 
travel up to London by the night mail, I did meet her on the 
platform, send her off in a cab to an address I provided, while 
Captain Dixon’s stroke has certainly been the result of the 
anxiety he suffered over his granddaughter’s disappearance. 
Those are the facts, from which you and the rest of the world are 
quite at liberty to draw your own conclusions.” 

There was a pause. “ You ought to bring an action for libel,” 
John finally announced. 

Adrian frowned. “On no account,” he retorted decisively. 
“Understand me, John. “I utterly and absolutely decline to 
move in the matter. What is it? You don’t seem satisfied,” for 
indeed John looked anything but pleased. 

“ Oh, I’m satisfied,” he said hastily, emphasizing the pronoun, 
“but then I should never have wanted or thought of asking for 
any denial or explanation of the thing. It’s only that politically 
this sort of story may be so injurious to you that we thought— 
that is, a number of your supporters came to the conclusion—some 
steps should be taken to contradict the slander.” 

“T see. And you have been sent as ambassador to see how 
far I am prepared to pander both to the curiosity and the 
scruples of the free and independent electors of Wilburn. 
Well! it so happens that I can pander to neither one nor the 
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other of these sentiments. If my supporters no longer consider 
me fit to take care of their interests, they must withdraw their 
support, that’s all.” 

“That’s nonsense,” protested John. “We shall all stand by 
you of course, only——” he hesitated, “ your attitude will com- 
plicate ‘matters most infernally, there’s no denying.” 

“And lose a lot of votes I can’t well spare,” concluded 
Adrian. “I quite understand. Personally, I should prefer to 
let things slide and take my chance, not because I’m particularly 
enamoured of political life, but because one naturally doesn’t 
care to turn tail before a lot of curs. Still I’ll do nothing to 
split up the party or endanger the seat. Politically I place my- 
self unreservedly in the hands of the wire-pullers. The other 
thing is a personal matter upon which I can submit to no dictation 
whatever, not even from you, John,” he added with a smile. 

Whereupon John, seeing that further remonstrance was useless, 
got up, lamented that what he bluntly characterised as pig-headed 
pride should be allowed so to mar a man’s career, and took his 
departure. 

“ Behold the result of a meritorious action. The resignation 
of the honourable member for Wilburn, which I fancy will be 
the next move in the game.” Mr. Lisle smiled as he made the 
reflection. ‘‘ Well, no matter. The whole business has become 
a tie and a weariness and I don’t care, I’m sure, how soon I get 
rid of it.” 

Which was not true. He did care very much. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


“You dear thing! How delightful it is to see you again!” 
was Cicely’s enthusiastic greeting on her arrival at Haw- 
thornden. 

“T am so pleased you were able to come at last,” was the no 
less fervent rejoinder. 

“T have such heaps to talk about, and am simply longing to 
hear all your news,” announced the one. 

“I’m delighted to hear it,” replied the other, “for we shall 
have ample time for conversation. Arnold will be away all this 
week, so you will have to put up with my unadulterated society.” 

“TI ask for nothing better,” declared the over-candid Cicely. 
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“Not of course that I am not exceedingly sorry to miss Mr. 
Blunt,” she hastened to add, becoming aware of the somewhat 
left-handed compliment to her host, “but I sha// enjoy having 
you all to myself for a whole week. How we will talk! And 
now let me see the house, which is perfectly sweet. How pretty 
you have made it. But then, you couldn’t help making any 
place nice.” 

Praising everything indiscriminately, chattering nineteen to 
the dozen, asking innumerable questions at random, to be 
answered equally at random, Cicely made her tour of inspection 
of the house and garden, and all the time her heart was aching 
as she noticed Esme’s sunken cheeks, worn face and drooping 
figure. 

“Poor thing,” she was saying to herself while engaged in 
pouring out a flood of inconsequent nonsense, “what a wreck!” 

For her part, Esme was equally busy lamenting the change 
in the pretty piquante face before her. Pretty and piquante it 
still was, and probably always would be, but the laughter 
sounded forced, the eyes were unnaturally bright, the colour 
painfully fleeting, while when her face fell into repose there were 
shadows round her eyes, marks about her mouth, which showed 
that for all the good face she put upon things, Cicely’s lines had 
not been cast in quite as pleasant places as she represented them 
to have been. This, however, she was not disposed to ac- 
knowledge. 

“T like my life,” she declared in answer to Esme’s enquiries. 
“Mrs. Barker is the best creature in the world, and she bears 
with me with a patience which is quite sublime. Then it suits 
my purse and my tastes. One can live there on twopence 
ha’penny a year, and,” with a slight smile, “in a mild way I can 
get plenty of that frivolity which those who know me best tell 
me is a necessity of existence to me. Of course it means 
separation from one’s own belongings, but then, if one misses one’s 
friends, one avoids equally a good many persons one doesn’t 
care to meet, so it cuts both ways.” 

“Have you seen Mr. Denison lately?” asked Esme rather 
irrelevantly. 

“Oh, yes, several times while I was with Aunt Louisa in 
London.” Cicely spoke with ostentatious carelessness. “Do 
you see much of him here ?,” 
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“ Not so much as one could wish. He has been very kind in 
coming over, but the distance is so great and I have been so 
much shut up, that we seem to have lost sight of everybody. 
No doubt though we shall see him while you are here.” 

“TI don’t think so. He’s away from home, staying with some 
people in Wales” (here she laughed rather consciously) “called 
Anstruther. He’s going to marry the daughter.” 

If she wished to create a sensation or provoke a denial of the 
statement she was signally disappointed. 

“Indeed !” Mrs. Blunt observed composedly, “ I had not heard 
the news.” 

Again Cicely laughed. ‘“ You’re behind the times,” she said 
flippantly. “I hear it spoken of everywhere. An excellent thing 
too. John may be permitted surely to enjoy domestic bliss 
just the same as any other man.” 

“Certainly,” acquiesced the other. “ Are you sure though that 
he proposes to enjoy domestic bliss in this particular way with 
this particular lady? I mean, is the engagement given out?” 
Whereupon Cicely confessed that it was not. “He hasn’t con- 
fided in me either so far,” she added, “ but then I don’t suppose 
he would. However, it seems to be looked upon generally as a 
settled thing.” 

“What sort of a girl is this Miss Anstruther?” was the next 
question. 

“Charming, I am told,” with exaggerated emphasis. “What 
Aunt Louisa would call a thoroughly nice, ladylike, well-brought- 
up girl, with money too. John,I assure you, is a very lucky 
man.” 

“IT am glad to hear that. He certainly deserves his good 
fortune,” was Esme’s disappointing response. 

A pause. “ And how is Mr, Lisle?” asked Cicely. “ You see 
a lot, I suppose, of him?” 

Esme bent down and took up a piece of work. 

“ He is not often at home,” she said evasively. “ Being in the 
House, he is a good deal tied to London, still, we see him of 
course when he is here.” 

“ How quickly he seems to be coming to the front,” Cicely 
observed thoughtfully. “John was talking about him the other 
day, and saying he was certain to make his mark. You must 
feel quite proud of so distinguished a friend.” 


17 
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“ He is very clever,” Esme smiled constrainedly. 

“He is going to speak at a meeting on Monday,” Cicely went 
on. I should so like to hear him!” (“So should I,” assented 
the traitor in Mrs. Blunt’s fastly beating heart). “Couldn’t we 
manage to go?” 

Esme’s fair head bent lower over her work. 

“Impossible, my dear Cicely!” she said hurriedly. “ Arnold 
will be away. We couldn’t go without an escort.” 

“Why not ? Send a line to Mr. Lisle and ask him to reserve 
a couple of seats for us.” 

“On no account.” Miss Denison found herself pulled up quite 
sharply. “I could not think of troubling Mr. Lisle. He will be 
busy. It will be impossible for him to take the charge of two 
women upon him. If you really wish to go,” more gently, “ Mr. 
Denison will probably be back for the meeting, and I am sure 
will escort you.” 

“T wouldn’t think of suggesting such a thing.” Cicely’s pro- 
test was equally emphatic. “ John has been victimised sufficiently 

-by me. He has other claims upon him now. But, after all, 
why shouldn’t we go alone? These things are quite quiet. I’ve 
been to them before. Wecould put on old frocks with thick veils, 
go early, get seats near the door, and slip out before the crowd. 
No one would notice us. Would you dislike it?” 

“Dislike it!” Esme shivered. “ Dislike it?” when, worthless, 
disloyal wife that she was, degraded for ever in her own eyes— 
every pulse was leaping for joy at the mere chance of the sound 
of his voice, of the sight of his face. And after all, it would 
hurt nobody. It was Cicely’s idea too—entirely her suggestion. 
No one would ever know. She shut her eyes. 

“TI couldn’t go,” she said faintly. “Don’t ask me, please. I 
have been nowhere since r 

She got no further. Distracted with remorse, Cicely had 
rushed to her side, flung her arms round her, begged ten 
thousand pardons, called herself all manner of names, and 
vowed she would never so much as mention the subject again— 
nor did she, which doesn’t mean that it was forgotten. To one 
of the pair at all events, it returned for the next six days with 
a maddening persistency, torturing, tantalising the unhappy 
woman, who, bent on keeping her marriage vow both in letter 
and spirit, was battling with all her might against the intruder, 
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who, thanks to her own treacherous frailty — unintentional 
perhaps, yet none the less shameful—had gained a footing in 
what should have been her husband’s sanctuary. No wonder 
that engaged in such a struggle, she made but a dull companion, 
gentle, amiable, but dzstvazte, dejected, and bearing in every line 
of her face and figure the evidences of a mental burden too heavy 
for her strength. 

“She is heart-broken,” decided Cicely. “She will never get 
over the death of the child. Oh dear! why is it that being good 
pays so badly? The better you bear your troubles the more 
you get laid upon you.” 

She ended with a sigh for which Esme’s misfortunes were not 
entirely responsible. It was dull work at Hawthornden. Not 
that she was in a mood to complain of dulness. A reputation 
for high spirits must be an inconvenient one at times to sustain. 
Cicely, who, like other folk had her little anxieties, was perhaps 
not sorry for a little breathing time, during which she might lay 
aside her own armour, take off her mask, and mope as she 
pleased. 

At the same time, after six days of absolute unbroken ¢éte-d- 
téte with her hostess, it was only natural that when on the 
afternoon of the seventh—a Sunday—the doorbell rang, she 
should have started up flushing violently. 

“A visitor!” she cried quite excitedly. “Who can it be?” 

“TI can’t imagine.” 

Esme too had risen and was looking round apprehensively as 
if meditating flight. Were ever two women set in such a fluster 
by so ordinary an event as an afternoon caller? 

“T can’t imagine,” she repeated helplessly, when— 

“Mr. Denison,” announced the maidservant, and John walked 
into the room. 

Cicely had quite recovered her composure as she shook hands 
with her cousin. 

“You here, John?” she observed coolly. “Where have you 
sprung from? I thought you had gone to Wales.” 

“I came back yesterday, and am staying with Lisle for this 
function to-morrow. By-the-bye, Mrs. Blunt, he begged me to 
make his excuses. He would have come with me to-day, 
but was detained by a number of letters which had to be 
answered.” 


17* 
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To which Esme murmured something to the effect that she 
quite understood, as she did. 

“What a politician.Mr. Lisle has become,” Cicely chimed in. 
“A prelude I suppose to his settling down, getting married, and 
doing his duty in that state of life, etc.” 

John shook his head. 

“That’s just what it isn’t,” he said regretfully. “I’m sorry to 
say he’s talking of giving up his seat already, and setting off on 
his travels again,” an announcement which called forth Miss 
Denison’s unqualified disapproval. 

“Dear me! the man must be mad. Never knows his own 
mind for two hours together,” she cried. “Esme, you are on 
the spot, talk to him, show him the folly of throwing up his 
future the first time he happens to get a fit of the blues,” and 
then she turned to John with a question as to his doings in 
Wales. 

While the two cousins conversed in their usual half-sparring, 
half-chaffing fashion, Esme sat in silence. Going away! Throw- 
.ing up the new plans and ambitions, returning to the old pur- 
poseless existence, to the old waste of time and abilities, ruining 
a life—God help her !—which was dearer, far dearer, to her than 
her own! Did he think to please, to propitiate her by so 
wholesale a sacrifice? Surely not. Why should she punish 
him for a fault for which she herself was chiefly responsible? 
For dared she hold herself blameless? No, no, a thousand 
times no! He would never have forgotten himself if she had 
not set him the example by forgetting Arnold. She let him see 
her weakness, her coldness, her indifference, her forgetfulness of 
her wifely duty. Why then blame him for having taken advan- 
tage of it? Why then should he suffer while she went free? It 
was not just, not right. He should not go. He must not go, 
ruining himself for what, after all, was but a passing madness. 
Oh! he should not go. And yet how cou/d she ask him to 
stay ? 

Occupied with such thoughts, it was not strange that her 
contributions to the conversation should have been few and 
irrelevant. 

Mechanically she found herself at last standing up, wishing 
John Denison good-bye, and agreeing with him when he told 
Cicely she had better walk part of the way back with him. 
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“You don’t get half enough air and exercise nowadays,” he said, 
“it will do you good.” 

“It’s so late and so cold,” she objected. 

“Nonsense. It’s barely six, and a lovely evening,” he re- 
torted, while Esme, thankful for the chance of solitude, chimed 
in: 

“You would find it pleasant, I think, and, except to church, 
you haven’t been out to-day.” 

At this Cicely yielded with some reluctance. 

“You fool!” she muttered angrily, as she put on her hat. 
“What is there to make a fuss about? As if you couldn’t walk 
a hundred yards with a man who's been like a brother to you all 
your life.” 

Notwithstanding her own preoccupation, Esme smiled to 
herself as she watched the two set out. 

“T have a notion that Cicely at last is getting tired of cutting 
her own throat,” she reflected. 


(To be concluded.) 














Svan the Terrible. 


THIS imperial demon, the last but one of the race of Rurik, 
the pirate chief of the Varangians, who subdued the Novgo- 
rodians, and was virtually the first king of Russia, becoming 
the ruling prince in 852 on the death of his brothers, Seniaf 
and Trouver, was the grandson of Ivan the Great, the third of 
that name, and son of Vassili Ivanovitch and the Princess 
Helen, a woman who seems to have been profligate and 
abandoned to the last degree, even for those times, and quite 
unfit for the office of regent, which she assumed and shared with 
a paramour. 

Vassili Ivanovitch had been declared heir to the throne of 
Russia, to the exclusion of Dimitri his nephew. Ivan the Great 
married twice. His first wife, Helen, had a son, who died early 
in life, leaving the child, Dimitri, heir-presumptive to the throne; 
but Ivan’s second wife, the Princess Sophia of Byzantium, 
daughter of Thomas Paleologas, Prince of Achaia, the last 
princess of the Greek Imperial family, a woman of ambitious 
and imperious temper, became jealous of Dimitri, thinking that 
he ought not to inherit the rich succession of the Emperors of 
Constantinople in preference to her own son; and her jealousy 
caused domestic feuds in the family, until Ivan, to obtain peace, 
declared Vassili to be his heir, and exiled Dimitri and _ his 
mother. 

It was also owing to the Princess Sophia’s ambition that he 
adopted the title of Tzar, an old Sclavonic word which the 
Russians interpreted as “autocrat” or “emperor”—a word well 
calculated to convey the immensity of the authority to which he 
undoubtedly aspired. In the oldest Sclavonian translations of 
the Bible, Saul and David are called Tzars, and it was very 
probably taken from thence by the Emperors of the East, and 
the Khan of the Tartars. “Tzarstovovat” signifies to reign, 
“Tzaristvo” kingdom or realm. This ruler likewise was the 
first to assume the insignia of the Greek Emperors, the double- 
headed black eagle, which was incorporated with “St. George on 
horseback,” the insignia formerly adopted in Russia. This Princess 
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introduced into Russia those arts and graces which the barbarous 
invasions of the Turks had banished from Constantinople, and 
the luxurious habits of the East and the grand ceremonies were 
soon adopted by the Royards or nobility, while the crafty 
sovereign managed to get himself acknowledged as represen- 
tative of supreme power, then only known to the sovereigns of 
the East, but by which the sovereigns of the North have ever 
since been distinguished. 

After a brilliant, if somewhat brutal, reign of forty-three 
years, Ivan the Great died in 1505, and was succeeded by the 
son of the Tzarina Sophia of Byzantium, Vassili Ivanovitch, 
while the unfortunate young Dimitri died in captivity, no one 
troubling themselves about his sad fate. Vassili consolidated the 
conquests of his father, but did not seek to be engaged in fresh 
wars, Still, when he died, twenty-eight years later, he bequeathed 
Russia improved and enlarged to his infant son. 

Ivan IV. was three years of age when his father died, and 
the education and bringing-up he received during his minority 
helped to form his brutal and ferocious character, which in later 
years won him the title of “The Terrible.” “He was led,” says 
a historian, “to the commission of the most horrible atrocities, 
even in his youth. He was taught that the only way of assert- 
ing authority was by manifesting the extremity of his wrath, 
and that power consisted in oppression; his pupilage was one con- 
tinued scene of horrors, the recital of which only serves to stain 
the historic page.” Others say that he was subjected to gross 
insults, that his education was purposely neglected, and, that he 
might be rendered unfit to assume the hereditary power, he was 
kept in total ignorance of affairs of state ; while Prince Schuisky, 
one of the Boyards, whose race had been injured and humiliated 
in common with most of the other noble Russian families, by 
Ivan the Great, revenged himself for these injuries on the 
grandson of the man who had inflicted them, never losing an 
opportunity of insulting his young sovereign, whom he uniformly 
treated in a degrading and contemptuous manner. It is said 
that on one occasion, “he stretched forth his legs and pressed 
the weight of his feet on the body of the boy.” The privations 
to which he was condemned, the insults he endured, the evil 
amusements provided for him, no doubt produced terrible after 
results in the child’s nature, and generated that fiend which lived 
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in his soul, and wreaked itself in terrible outbursts of fury upon 
his victims. 

Prince Belsky, a wise and far-seeing man, in vain urged 
prudence and moderation; the Boyards, headed by Schuisky, 
would not listen to reason, continuing their hideous orgies, 
until awakened to a sense of their own peril and insecurity 
by an invasion of the Tartars, when they rallied, faced, and 
overcame the danger. But no sooner was it over than they re- 
turned in all their strength, seized upon Moscow, and dragged the 
young Ivan from his couch in the dead of night, with the idea 
of making him an idiot through fright. However, they failed in 
this. He was naturally brave, if headstrong, and retained his 
senses unimpaired, despite the shock and fright. Belsky, who 
seems to have been the only decent member of the Court, was 
murdered about this time, and Ivan was left surrounded by 
artful and ferocious counsellors, who provided amusements of a 
horrible description for him. It was their habit to take him to 
the top of his palace and induce him to fling live dogs and cats 
from the summit, to precipitate huge stones upon the heads of 
the passers-by below, while they constantly had wild animals 
tortured in the most abominable manner for his diversion, and 
they told him he had every right to ride or drive over tottering 
old men and women who could not get out of his way with due 
celerity. 

Prince Schuisky was one of his worst advisers, and by a 
curious retribution was the first victim of his sovereign’s terrible 
temper, and it must certainly be admitted that, amongst all those 
surrounding the boy, he best merited the punishment. 

When Ivan was about thirteen, he went out hunting with a 
party at which Prince Gluisky, another quarrelsome lord, and 
the President of the Council were present. Gluisky, a rough, 
murderous man, violently jealous of Schuisky, incited the prince 
to insult him grossly. Schuisky, taken unawares, and surprised 
at his tool’s boldness, replied insolently. That was enough; his 
fate was sealed! Ivan opened the floodgates of his wrath, and 
at a preconcerted signal, the miserable Schuisky was dragged 
out into the streets, and worried alive by huge, savage dogs, in 
broad daylight. He expiated by unspeakable agonies a life of 
guilt. 

Though Ivan was thus rid of one tyrant, he was soon destined 
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to find others in the Gluisky, who urged him ceaselessly to 
commit acts of blood, only too congenial to his sanguinary 
nature. Under their advice, Ivan commited the “ most extrava- 
gant atrocities.” These wretches applauded each bloodthirsty 
act, and initiated him into a summary way of relieving himself 
of any enemy who displeased him, by sacrificing the victim on 
the spot. This went on for three years more, then, after a 
“minority of blood,” he took the reins of the Empire into his 
own hands at the age of sixteen, was proclaimed and crowned at 
Moscow, 10th January, 1546, Tzar and Autocrat of all the 
Russias. . 

About this time he married Anastatia, daughter of the 
Roman Ivanovitch, a beautiful and extremely amiable princess, 
who gained great ascendancy over her ferocious husband, and 
gently persuaded him to be more humane and forgiving than he 
had hitherto been. But the improvement which took place in 
him at this period was supposed to have been brought about as 
much by terror. The citizens, trembling and desperate under 
his despotism, fired the city in several places one night, and 
surrounded his palace, howling and imprecating. Awaking 
suddenly to this scene of tumult and horror, he was alarmed, 
and the monk Sylvester, seizing upon the opportunity, suddenly 
appeared before the terrified despot, with one hand raised as if 
in the act of prophecy, and in the other a Gospel, and telling the 
Tzar that the heavens prognosticated evil to his dynasty if he 
did not abandon his evil courses, worked so powerfully upon 
his fears, that he gained a complete ascendancy over him, and as 
a result an entirely new system of government was inaugurated. 
The corrupt and cruel counsellors were replaced by able and 
upright men; a new organisation of the army took place, 
proprietors of estates were compelled to contribute to the main- 
tenance of the military strength of the country according to 
their means, and the available force was raised to the number of 
300,000 men. He established the “Strelitz,” or regular militia, 
and they were disciplined according to European fashion. A 
guard for the prince was formed of them, whilst the others were 
distributed amongst the irregular troops, and Russia for the first 
time possessed a fairly well-disciplined military force, who were 
paid regularly when in the field. Then, at the head of a power 
ful army, he marched in the depths of winter to the siege of 
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Kazan, which he captured by springing a mine, a mode of 
warfare unknown to the Russians at that time, and which filled 
them with astonished admiration. He completely subdued the 
Tartars of Kazan, and after taking their city, he turned their 
mosques into Christian temples, and obliged the Khan to be 
baptised, no doubt greatly to the barbarian’s disgust. 

Some of the old Russian chroniclers assert that Ivan wept 
upon entering Kazan, at the sight of the numbers of dead 
bodies strewn about the streets. “We certainly cannot,” says a 
historian, “put in any evidence in disproof of this apocryphal 
assertion, but the picture of ‘Nero fiddling while Rome was 
burning,’ is even more probable”; which is certainly trae when 
one considers the character of this Tzar. Ivan was also success- 
ful in the kingdom of Astrachan, which he afterwards annexed 
to the Russian empire, it being a valuable acquisition, the vine 
and other productions of the soil growing luxuriously there; 
and while he was pursuing his victories in other places, the 
Turkish army, consisting of 80,000 men, despatched by Selim 
II. against Astrachan, perished miserably on the desolate 
Steppes. 

The wars thus gloriously and successfully terminated, laid the 
foundations for greater commerce, and rendered illustrious the 
reign of one of the greatest monarchs the world has ever seen. 

A very important event for Russia occurred in or about the 
year 1560. It was the discovery of Siberia, an empire of great 
magnitude, studded with inexhaustible mines of gold, silver, 
platina, copper and salt, and producing the richest and most 
valuable kinds of fur. The discovery was accidental, but very 
fortunate for the country. The Tzar took possession of his new 
kingdom, and the whole of Siberia, from Europe and from the 
frozen ocean to the Chinese frontiers, was annexed to Russia. 

In the same year, 1560, the gentle and amiable Anastatia 
died, after having restrained the fury of the imperial fiend for 
thirteen years, and after her death the slumbering demon within 
his heart woke, a series of sickening crimes being the result. 

He banished his prudent counsellors, replacing them by 
wretches, who studied to betray their predecessors by false 
stories of their treachery to the dead Tzarina, whose death they 
accused them of. Ivan hunted the partizans of his late ministers 
with ferocious cruelty, putting some to death, imprisoning and 
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banishing others, torturing many, on the most frivolous excuses. 
One prince he stabbed with his own hands while at prayers in 
church, and another because he remonstrated with a new 
favourite. 

Prince Andrew Kurbsky, who had rendered important 
services, getting a hint that a similar fate awaited him, with- 
drew into Lithuania, and joined Sigismund, King of Poland, at 
that time one of Russia’s most formidable enemies. This revolt 
maddened Ivan, and when a messenger had the temerity to 
deliver a letter from Kurbsky, the Tzar struck him across the 
legs with an iron rod, which he always carried in his hand, and 
while the blood poured from the wounds thus inflicted, he read 
the letter unconcernedly. 

He grew to distrust everyone, and redoubled his fury against 
his subjects, while when remonstrated with by some of the clergy 
he withdrew in a rage with his family to the fortress of Alexan- 
drovsky, situated in the depths of a gloomy forest. His subjects, 
alarmed at his departure, thought they were deserted by heaven 
itself, and when, after the space of a month, two letters were 
received, one addressed to the Metropolitan, and the other to the 
people, complaining of the interference of Athanasius and the 
clergy, and bidding them farewell for ever, they shut up their 
shops, closed the tribunals of justice and public offices and ex- 
claimed : 

“The Tzar has forsaken us; we are lost. Who will now 
defend us against the enemy? What are sheep without the 
shepherd? Let him punish all those who deserve it; has he 
not the power of life and death? The State cannot remain 
without a head, and we will not acknowledge any other than the 
one God has given us.” 

The political creed of those days of absolute sovereignty was 
slavish obedience. 

A deputation of prelates and nobles hurried off to Alexan- 
drovsky, where they prostrated themselves before Ivan, striking 
the ground with their heads and entreating him to return to 
Moscow. He pretended to be moved by their prayers, and with 
feigned reluctance consented to return, provided “the clergy 
pledged themselves not to interfere whenever he found it 
necessary to punish those who engaged in conspiracies against the 
State, or against him or his family. This artful condition was 
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immediately granted, and the magnanimity of a tyrant, who 
thus entrapped the people into an admission of the necessity of 
his despotic proceedings, was extolled to the skies.” 

On his return to Moscow the Muscovites were astonished at the 
alteration which had taken place in his appearance. In a month 
his powerful body, muscular limbs and broad chest had shrunk, 
his luxuriant hair was gone, he was quite bald of his flowing 
beard, there only remained a few ragged stumps, his eyes were 
bleared and dull, and his features disfigured by an expression of 
ravenous ferocity. Yet the infatuated citizens were excited to 
expressions of deep sympathy by these changes, the results of 
the ceaseless torture of a mind bewildered by its own rage and 
lust for blood. 

He chose a body-guard of 1,000 men, afterwards increased 
to 6,000, from amongst the Strelitz, the ranks of which were 
composed of infamous wretches, ready and willing to execute his 
merciless orders. To show their office they suspended from the 
saddle-bow a dog’s head and a broom, the head to show they 
worried their bloodthirsty master’s enemies, the broom to signify 
that they would sweep them, if necessary, off the face of the 
earth. 

Armed with hatchets and long, thin, keen daggers, they went 
from street to street searching for victims, a score or more of 
whom were despatched daily. The slaughter was indiscriminate ; 
the roads were strewn with dead bodies. Amongst the first 
victims to this monster’s insatiable lust of blood were Prince 
Gluisky and his son. When they arrived at the place of execu- 
tion the young man wished to be beheaded first, but his father, 
unable to endure the sight of his child’s death, insisted upon 
being executed first. His son, as his head rolled off, embraced 
it passionately, and while the living lips yet clung to the quivering 
face of the dead, the executioner’s axe severed the young man’s 
neck. On the same day another prince was impaled and four 
others beheaded. Several Boyards were exiled, and several 
forced to embrace monastic vows. The universal terror was so 
great, that the relatives of the murdered men did not dare to 
appear and give the dead the rights of burial, so the streets and 
squares remained encumbered with putrefying dead bodies. 

For a time he employed himself in building a new palace, 
outside the walls of the Kremlin, driving out the inhabitants of 
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the surrounding streets, and to furnish funds for this unnecessary 
building, and to enrich his favourites, twelve thousand of the 
richest inhabitants were dispossessed of their estates. The 
palace was to allintents and purposes an impregnable fortress, 
but the guilty soul of the Tzar, full of the horrors engendered 
by his murderous course, made him think it insecure, and he re- 
tired once more to Alexandrovsky, where he built a town, fortified 
strongly, and made a rule that no person should enter or leave 
the town without his express permission, while a patrol was con- 
stantly on the alert to see that this law was not violated. 

While here he was struck with a new idea, and turned his 
palace into a monastery, assuming the style and title of Abbot, 
turning his favourites into monks, and his bodyguard ruffianly 
legionaries into brothers. He made them all wear black vest- 
ments, over splendid habits of satin or velvet, embroidered with 
gold and trimmed with fur, while he instituted a code of rules 
as austere as it was inconsistent. 

The matin service began at three o'clock in the morning and 
went on until seven; at eight mass recommenced ; at ten the 
whole brotherhood, with the exception of Ivan, who stood 
reading aloud from a religious book, sat down to a grand repast. 
Afterwards the remnants were distributed amongst the poor, 
Ivan always aiming to win the favour of the multitude. After 
the others were finished the Tzar dined, and then went down to 
a noisome, underground dungeon, to see his victims tortured, a 
proceeding which used to fill him with extraordinary delight. 
In the evening, at eight, vespers were read; at ten Ivan retired 
to his own chamber, where three blind men lulled him to sleep, 
but by what process history recordeth not. He diversified this 
monotonous life by visiting monasteries, hunting wild beasts in 
the woods, and issuing his cruel and sanguinary orders. 

Horrors increased daily. The murder of individuals ceased 
to satisfy him; he lusted for massacres on a large scale, and 
would order wholesale butcheries of an entire town. He sought 
for excuses to slaughter hundreds. 

Some of the inhabitants of Porpok happening to quarrel with 
his legionaries, he caused them instantly to be drowned, or 
tortured to death ex masse, while the inhabitants of Kolumina 
were similarly disposed of. These atrocities, were, however, but 
a prelude to crimes of such enormity that we in this enlightened 
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nineteenth century can hardly realise that they took place, and 
that a slavish people submitted to them. 

“ His march of devastation to Novgorod may be considered as 
the grand act of his career of blood. The provocation which 
led to the sanguinary punishment of that city was a falsehood 
invented by a profligate fellow who wanted to escape. justice, 
and to take revenge upon the authorities who had found him 
guilty of the commission of some offences. This criminal, 
knowing that Ivan rewarded all those who came before him 
with charges of disaffection, wrote a letter in the name of the 
archbishop and inhabitants of Novgorod to the King of Poland, 
offering to put the city under that monarch’s protection. This 
letter he carefully concealed behind an image of the Virgin, in 
the Church of St. Sophia, and then laid before the Tzar at 
Moscow a private revelation of the conspiracy which he had 
himself invented. Ivan despatched a trusty messenger to 
Novgorod, who discovered the letter in the spot to which the 
informer had referred, and upon this evidence the city was 
denounced to the vengeance of the select legion. But as it was 
likely that the sight of this dreadful deed would be more ex- 
citing than any he had hitherto witnessed, Ivan put himself at 
the head of his guards, and, accompanied by his son, departed 
from Alexandrovsky on his mission of destruction.” J should 
rather call it total annihilation, for on his way he exterminated 
the whole population of Klin, Twer, and all the towns that 
lay on his route to the banks of the Ilmen, his advance guard 
arriving on the 2nd of January before the doomed city of 
Novgorod. Here his savage leaders ordered all the churches and 
convents to be closed, and demanded from the monks a tempo- 
rary levy of twenty roubles a head. Some of these unfortunate 
ecclesiastics being unable to comply with these exorbitant and un- 
fair demands, were brutally thrashed from morning till night. 
The inhabitants were loaded with chains, their houses seized and 
closely guarded, but this was only a preliminary. Four days 
later, when Ivan and the remainder of the demons of | the Oprit- 
shnina arrived, all the monks who had been unable to pay the 
tax, were taken out into the streets, beaten to death in a savage 
manner, and their mangled bodies sent to their respective 
monasteries to be buried. The archbishop and clergy of 
Novgorod, bearing their miraculous crosses, met the tyrant on 
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the bridge, and began to utter the accustomed benediction ; but 
Ivan interrupted them with a volley of horrible curses. After 
which he ordered the crucifix and images to be carried to the 
church of St. Sophia, exclaiming, as he cast a ferocious look at 
the trembling archbishop, “Traitor, thou hast conspired to 
deliver this town to Sigismund, my enemy; thou darest call 
thyself the pastor and guide of the people, whereas thou art 
only a wolf, a robber, and a brigand!” after which he ordered 
him to celebrate mass, then retiring to the Archiepiscopal 
Palace, where a grand feast had been prepared for him and his 
Boyards. In the midst of this he uttered a cry which was a 
signal to his lawless crew to begin operations. 

First the archbishop, his officers and servants, were arrested ; 
then the palace and cloisters, with their holy treasures, jewelled 
and embroidered vestments, were given up to the plunder of the 
tyrant’s satellites. Nota thing escaped the thievish hands of 
these impious spoilers. Every church and monastery was 
pillaged of its precious accumulation of treasures. The Tzar 
with his son on horseback retired to a small fort especially con- 
structed for the butchery of his victims, and with his lance 
gripped firmly he rode after the trembling victims, prodding and 
piercing them with his deadly weapon, until he was too fatigued 
to continue the ghastly sport. 

The massacre of the inhabitants came next. Every day from 
500 to 1,000 Novgorodians were brought before this monster, and 
killed in the most revolting manner. Some were burnt, some 
were tortured by rack, fire, and weights, until they gave up the 
ghost ; some were dragged into the Volkhof on sledges, others 
tossed over the bridge, while to insure their not escaping his 
soldiers, armed with spears, hewed and hacked to death those who 
attempted to escape by swimming. Infants of tender age were 
torn from the arms of their shrieking mothers and impaled 
before their eyes; husbands were butchered along with their 
wives; and for five weeks these bloody tragedies were daily 
enacted until, glutted with massacre, he went off and visited 
some monasteries in the neighbourhood, pillaging indiscrimi- 
nately ; burning corn, killing cattle, levelling houses; then, 
returning to Novgorod, he inspected, personally, the work of 
destruction, looked on while his myrmidons plundered the shops 
of rich silks, furs, jewels, which they were permitted to divide 
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amongst themselves, while such goods as wax, tallow, hemp, etc., 
were burnt or flung into the river, crowded with the gashed, dis- 
figured bodies of his victims, 60,000 people having been sacrificed 
by this monster in this once proud and flourishing city. 

Having exhausted every form of torture and horror, and 
satisfied his terrible vengeance, he issued a pardon to the few 
wretched Novgorodians who survived, and commanded them to 
appear before him, when “a ghastly assemblage of skeletons, 
motionless and in despair, stood in the presence of the murderer 
like ghosts invoked from the grave. Untouched by the appalling 
sight, he addressed them in the mildest language, desired to 
have their prayers that he might have a long and happy reign, 
and took his leave of them in the most gracious words. The 
miserable inhabitants were smitten with delirium ; they lcoked 
around them in vain for the friends that had been sacrificed, for 
the houses and wealth that had been laid waste. To complete 
the melancholy doom of the city, pestilence and a famine suc- 
ceeded, sweeping off nearly all those who had survived the ex- 
termination of the less merciful Tzar. The city was now 
entirely depopulated, and presented the sepulchral aspect of a 
vast cemetery.” 

Once the capital of Russia, Novgorod in the present day has 
not even a ghostly semblance to its old, proud self. 

On his return march to Moscow, he graciously spared the city 
of Pskof, only plundering the wealthiest inhabitants, but he 
carried with him the Archbishop of Novgorod and some dis- 
tinguished men, whom. he had reserved for public execution in 
Moscow. The Muscovites trembled at his approach and well 
they might, for to augment the number of wretches to be put 
to death he had several of his favourites arrested on the 
mere ground of suspicion, and then in the Market Place made 
extensive preparations for a general execution. No less than 
eighteen gibbets were erected, and in their midst a huge copper 
cauldron was suspended over a peat fire, while numberless 
instruments of torture were displayed. These preparations so 
terrified the inhabitants that they fled from the spot, abandoning 
their possessions to the hands of his Strelitz. In a few hours 
Moscow was deserted save by some of the Opritshnina, who were 
ranged round the great blazing fire and the ghastly gibbets. 

Presently drums began to beat, and the Tzar, accompanied by 
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his favourite son, appeared, surrounded by his guard, and in the 
rear crawled a spectral troop of three hundred wan, bloody 
victims, already more than half dead, and enfeebled by horrible 
tortures. Ivan ordered his guards to bring the people to this 
“theatre of carnage,” and the miserable Muscovites, not daring 
to disobey his commands, came hurrying in terror from their 
hiding- places, and soon the houses were filled, even to the roof- 
tops, 

The dreadful rites began with the mutilation of a secretary 
of state. While one of the tyrant’s myrmidons cut off his lips, 
another gouged out his eyes, and a third slit his ears; he was 
slashed and hacked to pieces, until at last he ceased to live. 
Many of them were hung up by the feet, and pieces cut from 
their bodies, after which, while stillalive, they were plunged into the 
boiling cauldron. Women and children did not escape, but were 
subjected to a variety of tortures; and a poor old white-headed 
man was brought before the Tzar, and pierced through the heart 
with his own hand. Over two hundred victims, entirely inno- 
cent of the crimes of which they were accused, were executed in 
about four hours. One wonders that such a monster as Ivan 
the Terrible was permitted to live. 

In spite of his bloody tyranny historians aver that Ivan’s 
reign was marked by a great advance in civilization, and a 
regular intercourse between Great Britain and Russia was set 
on foot somewhere between the years 1559 and 1566, which 
formed the basis of the “Russian Company,” and Queen Eliza- 
beth sent an ambassador in the person of Thomas Randolph, 
esquire, and by him a present to the Tzar of a silver bowl 
curiously engraved. It is said that Ivan sought Elizabeth’s 
hand in marriage, notwithstanding that he had already outraged 
and trampled on Russian customs by wedding seven wives—a 
heinous crime, according to the tenets of the Greek Church— 
but she declined the doubtful honour, whereupon he sent 
another ambassador to England to demand the hand of Lady 
Mary Hastings, or “one of the noble ladies of England”; 
the “noble ladies,” however, like their queen, had too much 
sense to trust themselves to the tender mercies of such a 
ferocious fiend. 

Russia became a prey about this time to some “unwearied 
foes,” who took advantage of the country’s internal distractions 
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to wrest provinces from the Tzar. The Swedes took Esthonia, 
Kettler, the “last grand master of the Livonian Knights,” helped 
himself to Semigallia and Courland, and Battori, the successor of 
Sigismund Augustus to the Polish throne, deprived him of one 
of the most important points in his dominions, Livonia. 

“ Battori terrified Ivan in the midst of his tyrannies, and the 
monster who could visit his people with such an example of 
cruelties, crouched before the King of Poland. His fear of 
Battori carried him to extremes. He not only supplicated terms 
at his hands, but suffered him to offer personal insults to the 
officers who represented the Tzar at his court.” 

During these wars, in most of which he was shamefully 
beaten, he committed the wildest excesses when he was 
victorious ; robbing the captives of their wealth, condemning 
prisoners to be flung into boiling cauldrons, roasted over slow 
fires, spitted on lances, cut into small pieces, and tortured in 
every imaginable way. 

To support his profligate and extravagant mode of life, he 
levied exorbitant taxes on his subjects, and if they refused to 
pay, revenged himself by horrible cruelties, making one man 
kill his brother, another his father, while he had eight hundred 
women drowned on one occasion ex masse! His excesses 
carried him beyond all bounds, beyond all laws, human or 
divine. He is said to have sacrificed more victims than even 
Nero or Caligula, and Fowler asserts that he exceeded in refine- 
ment of horrors Agha Mahomet Khan, who built up the heads 
of his victims into pyramids, some remains of which are to be 
seen at the present day in Persia. 

In the midst of his cruelties he amused himself by having 
savage bears brought from Novgorod, and he would let a brace 
or two of these slip when he saw a group of citizens collected 
near his palace, or a poor old man or woman tottering across 
the road. The flight of the terrified Muscovites, and the cries 
of those who, unable to escape, were seized by the wild beasts 
and torn, afforded him the greatest amusement, and elicited 
bursts of laughter, loud and long-continued. A company of 
jesters were also kept for his entertainment, to divert him before 
and after the executions. One of these, Prince Goosdef, the 
most distinguished of the court mimics, failing to please him 
with a joke, he poured the contents of a basin of boiling soup 
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over his head, and when the unfortunate joker, in his agony, 
attempted to leave the table, his brutal master struck him in a 
vital part with a knife, and he fell to the ground, and lay there 
motionless. 

“Preserve my faithful servant,” cried the Tzar to the doctor, 
who had been sent for, when he arrived. “I have jested a little 
too hard with him.” 

“So hard,” replied the doctor, “that only God and your 
majesty can restore him to life. He breathes no more.” 

Calling the prince a dog, Ivan cast a contemptuous look at 
his dead body, and went on with his dinner. 

On another occasion he was visited by a Boyard, who, as was 
customary, bowed reverently. 

“God save thee, dear Boris,” exclaimed the monster. “ Thou 
deservest a proof of my favour,” and snatching up a knife he cut 
off one of his ears. 

The poor wretch, such was the slavish obedience of his 
subjects, gave no sign of the agony he endured, only thanked 
the Tzar for his gracious favour, and wished him a happy reign. 

The measure of Ivan’s iniquities was not yet full, incredible 
though it may appear. The young prince, his eldest and 
favourite son, one day came to him, and begged permission to 
take a few troops to the assistance of Pskof, which had been 
placed in a state of siege by the Poles. Ivan, imagining he 
could detect in this proposal the germ of an insurrection against 
himself, exclaimed furiously, “ Rebel, you are leagued with the 
Boyards in a conspiracy to dethrone me,” striking him as he 
spoke with an iron rod he usually carried. He inflicted several 
severe wounds, and at last a violent blow on the head stretched 
the unfortunate youth on the ground, weltering in his blood. 
The monster seems to have been seized with instant contrition, 
to have realised the enormity of his crime, for he flung himself 
upon the body of the murdered youth, calling upon Heaven to 
give back the life he had so ruthlessly extinguished. But in 
vain. The hour of his retribution had arrived. The dying 
Tzarovitch clasped his father’s hand, and with tears in his eyes 
besought him tenderly to be patient. 

“T die,” said he, “an obedient son and faithful subject.” 

He was carried off immediately to the monastery of Alexan- 
drovsky, where he expired four days iater, while his wretched 
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crime-stained parent abandoned himself to despair. “The 
wretch, who had committed so many blasphemies against the 
moral justice of God, was now a terrible example of the power 
of conscience. He abandoned himself to the visions of a 
disturbed imagination. He often arose at midnight, filled the 
air with his cries, and only gave way again to repose when 
nature was exhausted. So fearful was his alarm, that he 
resolved to fly from Moscow, and bury himself in a monastery, 
but his subjects, fascinated by the very cruelties that appalled 
them, unanimously entreated him not to desert them.” 

He attempted to stifle the stings of a too-late awakened 

conscience by giving monasteries and other religious houses 
large grants of money and lands, and to induce them to pray for 
the repose of his soul “to the God of armies, who has so visibly 
protected me in the different wars which I have undertaken ; to 
expiate the inevitable errors of princes charged with a vast 
empire, my desire is to render up my last sigh under the 
venerable habit of St. Basil and under the name of Jonas.” 
- There was, however, no repose for the soul of such a monster ; 
remorse devoured him. His health declined visibly, and in 
March, 1584, he was attacked by a dangerous illness. His 
approaching end was predicted by some astrologers, whom he 
threatened to roast alive. But on the same day, 17th March, 
that they were to be “roasted,” he expired, with all his crimes 
and misdemeanours on his head. He was one of, if not the 
most extraordinary monarch the world has ever seen, for he 
combined in his nature more of the attributes of an infernal 
being than of a human creature. His atrocities, exceeding those 
of any other tyrant, of either ancient or modern times, stand 
unparalleled in the annals of history. 


JOSEPHINE ERROL. 





H Mission in Life. 


By MRS. EDWARD CARTWRIGHT. 


AT the age of twenty-eight Cecilia Banquet felt an irrepressible 
longing for a mission in life. It came to her suddenly in the 
very act of being bridesmaid to one of her younger sisters, and 
whilst Bessie was modestly promising to honour and obey the irre- 
proachable young man at her side, Cecilia formulated a scheme of 
existence that should render her for ever independent of such 
subservience to the opposite sex. It was such an exciting occu- 
pation that she forgot to kneel down at the same time as the rest of 
the congregation, and was left standing up alone in the crowded 
village church, a somewhat conspicuous figure. Coming to her- 
self with a start and a blush, she caught the eye of a sallow, 
middle-aged man, who was contemplating her meditatively. 
This was very annoying, because he happened to be the only 
person present in whose direction she had not intended to look 
during the progress of the wedding service. There was a certain 
fear that he might even interpret her blush as indicating em- 
barrassment at his presence. To obviate this danger Cecilia 
calmly fixed her eyes on the unhappy man until he fairly 
wriggled with nervousness. Then, feeling her honour vindicated, 
and the other bridesmaids having again risen to their feet, she 
resumed her pleasing day-dream, which lasted all through the 
wearisome signing of registers, and the feeble frivolities of a 
wedding-party. 

The unfortunate sallow man did not again offend after the 
broad hint conveyed by Cecilia’s merciless stare. He was just 
home on a holiday after a prolonged absence in India, and was 
sensitively conscious of many changes. 

Among others he had lost one of his oldest friends in Cecilia’s 
father, and though Mrs. Banquet had sent him a cordial invita- 
tion to her daughter’s wedding directly she heard of his return 
to England, he almost wished now that he had not accepted it. 
In the first rush of affectionate feeling towards his old friend’s 
family, Richard Powell had taken rooms at the village inn for a 
week, meaning to stay on after the wedding and renew his 
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acquaintance with them all. He had been very fond of them 
once ; in fact ten years before, on the occasion of his last visit to 
England, he had made Cecilia an offer, which she had declined 
with barely concealed merriment. She was eighteen then, and 
just starting on a successful career as the pretty daughter of the 
popular county member. It is only fair to add that almost 
pefore the words were uttered he had himself seen the absurdity 
of the suggestion that she should throw over everything and 
accompany him to India. The funny part of the business was 
that he had altogether failed to recognize Cecilia at first when 
he saw her in church with seven other bridesmaids, and it was 
not until she stood up alone that he had been quite certain of 
her identity. Even now he could not help feeling far more 
familiar with the face of a merry, little, younger sister, just out 
of the schoolroom, than he did with the well-featured young lady 
who stared him so calmly out of countenance. 

Cecilia had never been excited by Mr. Powell’s attentions at 
the best of times, regarding him only as a benevolent but some- 
what uninteresting friend of her father’s. Of late years she had 
almost forgotten his existence, and she would have heard of his 
return to England, and her mother’s subsequent invitation, with 
the utmost indifference excepting for a single reason. The very 
mention of his name, and still more his presence, reminded her of 
one unpleasant little fact, namely that his was the only offer she 
had ever received. Nobody would have suspected it, for she was 
constantly quoted as a girl who had been a good deal admired, 
and though no longer excessively pretty she was still regarded 
as an acquisition at parties. But a knowledge of the truth 
rather embittered her recollection of Mr. Powell, and covered 
her scornful rejection of him with a tinge of ridicule which it was 
unpleasant to dwell upon. 

All that afternoon Miss Banquet mechanically offered coffee 
and ices to relays of country neighbours invited to inspect the 
wedding presents. “I can stand anything,” she remarked, “so 
long as I am not expected to tell each visitor individually who 
were the givers of the pepper-pots and butter-knives.” How- 
ever, three younger sisters took this task willingly off her hands, 
and positively gloried in giving the required information. 

But no sooner had the last guest left the house, than Cecilia 
rushed up to a bedroom where Mrs. Banquet had retreated to 
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rest for half an hour before the large family dinner-party, with 
which the day was to close. 

“Mamma!” began the girl impetuously. “I must tell you 
something at once!” 

“Yes, my dear. Sit down and let us talk it over,” responded 
Mrs. Banquet from the depths of the sofa cushions. “Dear 
Bessie looked very sweet, didn’t she?” 

“Oh, very. But——” 

“ There were just a few tears on her veil in church. Did you 
notice? So touching——” 

“Yes, yes! But ¥ 

“And Harry is such a handsome, manly young fellow! I 
thought the way he made the responses so——” 

“Of course! But——” 

“And dear Rosie,” continued Mrs. Banquet, with a sigh of 
maternal contentment. “Who would believe she and Charlie 
have been married a couple of years! It seems only yester- 
day that I was pinning on her bridal veil—the same Bessie 
wore to-day, you know; it was my own first of all, and 
then - 

“Mamma!” interrupted Cecilia, in despair. “I don’t think 
we shall have time before dinner to enter into the details of all 
the family weddings for the last thirty years, shall we? And 
what I want to say is so very important.” 

Mrs. Banquet’s mind jumped at aconclusion. She could only 
imagine one subject of sufficient importance to take precedence 
of the description of a wedding on sucha day. 

“You are engaged yourself?” she gasped. “Oh, my dear, 
come and kiss me! I do congratulate you from the bottom of my 
heart. I had almost given up——” 

“What are you talking about, mamma!” broke in Cecilia, 
sternly. 

“You don’t mean to say it isn’t that?” murmured Mrs. 
Banquet, quailing before her daughter’s indignant glance. “Oh, 
my dear, I am not mistaken, am I? How I did hope you were 
going to be as happy as you deserved.” 

“ And do you suppose it would be any happiness to me to be 
the heroine of a prosperous, common-place wedding-day ?” cried 
Cecilia, irritated beyond measure by her mother’s assumption. 
“It may do for Rosie and Bessie,” she continued violently. “I 
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suppose it’s about all they are good for! But I can tell you it 
will require something very different to satisfy me!” 

“I am sure I don’t see what fault you can find with the 
matches your sisters have made!” exclaimed Mrs. Banquet 
indignantly. “Charlie has been promised the family living 
directly the old incumbent dies, and now that Harry’s father has 
taken him into partnership——” 

“You don’t understand me a bit!” interrupted the girl. “I 
wouldn’t have a fat rectory or a prosperous young tea merchant 
at a gift! What I want is a mission in life!” 

“A mission!” fairly screamed Mrs. Banquet. “Oh, Cecilia! 
To think of your taking up with the blacks after all, when you 
always pretended to hate poor people.” 

“ Blacks indeed! Who said anything about blacks?” 

“TI never should have thought you were the sort of girl to 
trouble about zenanas and Siberian lepers,” continued Mrs. 
Banquet, with her mind still running upon missionary sermons. 
“Now, if it had been Bessie or Selina, who were always good in 
_ the parish, it wouldn’t have seemed so odd.” 

“Mamma, you are labouring under some extraordinary 
delusion.” Cecilia spoke with laboured calm, befitting one who 
is patiently explaining palpable facts to a mental inferior. “I 
had never thought of those sort of good works,” she continued. 
“ At least, of course, I shall do an immense amount of good 
incidentally. Train people’s minds and taste, you know, and, 
above all things, find an object myself worth living for. I had 
rather thought of taking up acting, or going in for public 
recitations.” 

Mrs. Banquet’s response to this statement was a shriek of 
hysterical laughter, which so annoyed her daughter that the 
discussion threatened to become unpleasantly heated, when 
fortunately it was interrupted by the ringing of the dinner-bell. 

Three months later, however, Cecilia got her own way, 
although ina somewhat modified form. Mrs. Banquet, backed up 
by a host of uncles and aunts, had remained absolutely ob- 
durate to her entreaties for permission to become a public en- 
tertainer, either on the stage or platform. And Cecilia being 
entirely dependent upon her mother for money, this opposition 
was necessarily fatal to her scheme. She did not give it up 
without a murmur, but after making a magnanimous offer of her 
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services to innumerable theatrical managers she gradually 
realized that to be penniless was equivalent to closing her career 
upon the stage, and she was forced to accept a compromise. 
Some old family friend discovered a philanthropic lady in 
London requiring a secretary, and though the pay did not 
quarter defray the girl’s expenses living in a boarding-house, yet 
the once popular Cecilia had by this time contrived to make 
herself so disagreeable at home that it was considered advisable 
to get rid of her at any price. Miss Banquet herself naturally 
took a very different view of the situation. She talked largely 
about earning her livelihood, and having an independent position 
in the world. 

“If another of us takes to earning her livelihood, there won’t 
be money enough left to keep the rest out of the workhouse,” mur- 
mured her younger sisters, as they looked at the boxes of new 
clothes that Cecilia had ordered for her London campaign. 
Two or three neat tailor-made dresses, and dark costumes with 
bonnets and hats to match, seemed the absolutely indispensable 
equipment for a secretary who wished to look her part ; and any- 
thing Miss Banquet did she prided herself upon doing thoroughly. 
The idea of earning her living in the same dress in which she 
had led a mere pleasure-seeking existence was too incongruous 
to be entertained for a moment. 

It was with the fullest sense of her responsibilities that Cecilia 
took possession of her small bedroom in the highly respectable 
London boarding house which had been strongly recommended as 
a desirable residence by the same family friend who had unearthed 
the secretaryship. Mrs. Banquet had suggested sending up the 
maid to help her daughter unpack and settle in her new dwelling, 
but Cecilia negatived the idea at once. From the moment that 
she left home she intended to be entirely independent in thought, 
word and action, and that is an impossible feat under the eyes 
of the lady’s maid who has done one’s hair for the last ten 
years, 

“ Alone in London !” she exclaimed with a sort of ecstacy as 
she sat on her bed surveying the bare little room encumbered 
with luggage. “Alone in London!” she repeated, flinging open 
the window and getting a fine view of sundry smutty roofs 
and discoloured walls—the phrase pleased her; it was dra- 
matic and seemed well suited to the inauguration of a new 
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career. To be strictly accurate, she had a host of relations, 
friends and acquaintances in the Metropolis, to whose particular 
care she had been especially confided by her anxious mother. 
Two invitations to tea-parties were on the hall-table of the 
boarding-house awaiting her arrival, and one kindly aunt had 
invited her to dinner that first evening in case she felt lonely. 
Lonely! With a mission to be fulfilled! Cecilia smiled at the 
bare idea. Then she sighed at the density of all these well- 
meaning people who could not understand that her only desire 
henceforth was to live her own life without interference. 
To assert her own individuality was what she longed for 
so intensely. The vague aspiration after it had crystallized 
into a real yearning on that day when she had stood with 
her younger sisters, in their pretty bridesmaids’ costumes, 
each dress and wearer individually so charming, and yet, as she 
suddenly realised, so hopelessly indistinguishable from each 
other. Fortunately, the days have gone by in which women 
were expected to stifle their aspirations in dutiful compliance 
with the conventional prejudices of their families. In fact, 
Cecilia was pleasantly conscious that she had never in her 
palmiest days been more up-to-date than when she elected to 
leave her comfortable home and live alone in London lodgings. 
It also appropriately bore out that character for cleverness which 
she had enjoyed ever since she gave up going to balls in favour 
of her younger sisters. 

The October evening was singularly mild, and Cecilia stood 
musing for long with her elbows on the window-sill. She found ita 
far more congenial occupation than unpacking. It seemed the cor- 
rect thing at this crisis to review her past life—the life in which she 
had played games, and danced, and sometimes flirted, all regard- 
less of the great realities of existence about which she was now 
solely going to concern herself. Two figures stood out more 
prominently than the rest in her recollections ; the man who 
had made her an offer,and the man who had not. At the 
thought of the first she smiled genially, but when the face of 
the second came back to her the evening grew suddenly chilly, 
and she shut down the window with a slam. It was none too 
soon, for she now discovered that one cannot hang out of a back 
window in London without getting covered with smuts. The 
remainder of the evening she spent washing her hair instead of 
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unpacking. This gave her a delightful feeling of independence. 
For the first time in her life she was able to do things in her 
own way, without being subjected to family criticisms. 

Cecilia was not an early riser, and it also took her several 
minutes to extract an appropriate secretary’s costume from the 
bottom of one of her large boxes, so that by the time she reached 
the dining-room most of the other boarders had dispersed. Mrs. 
Brown, the owner of the establishment, was obviously impatient 
to go off to her household duties, a fact which Miss Banquet, 
completely absorbed in her own affairs, failed to notice for some 
time. 

“This tea is very cold,” remarked Cecilia calmly, when at last 
she looked up from her letters. “Can’t we ring for some fresh ? 
It’s so nasty, isn’t it ?” 

“Breakfast is supposed to be at half-past eight,” replied Mrs. 
Brown evasively. “So many of the ladies who live here have 
a settled occupation, that I find it suits them best to keep early 
hours, and myself, I am glad of a long morning.” 

“Of course! Of course!” repeated Cecilia absently, as she 
returned to her letters. 

“T think you will have a more comfortable breakfast if you 
join the other ladies another morning,” continued Mrs. Brown. 

“More comfortable wnat? I beg your pardon ; I wasn’t at- 
tending.” 

“I am sorry your breakfast has been so hurried,” repeated 
Mrs. Brown impatiently, “ but you see it’s nearly ten o’clock, and 
things are apt to get cold i 3 

“Oh, don’t apologise,” said Miss Banquet, drinking down her 
tea with great good temper, as she suddenly remembered that 
this fragmentary breakfast marked a new era of liberty. “I 
had an appointment myself,” she added pleasantly. “ How long 
will it take me to get to Sloane Street? I want to be there 
about ten.” 

“Dear me! You ought to have been off half-an-hour ago!” 
replied Mrs. Brown fussily. “You'll be late even if you catch a 
’bus at the corner.” 

Miss Banquet, whose acquaintance with London did not extend 
to the quiet corner where she was now boarding, had previously 
contemplated finding her way to Sloane Street in acab. But at 
Mrs. Brown’s suggestion she instantly saw that such a course was 
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inadmissible for a secretary. However late it might make her, 
the journey, to be in character, must be accomplished in an 
omnibus. 

“You ought to be off at once,” urged the landlady, breaking 
in upon these meditations. “It’s full ten minutes’ walk to the 
corner, and as likely as not you'll have to wait another five be- 
fore you see a ’bus going in the right direction. I know this 
clock is a trifle slow by railway time. Oh, dear, you'll be terribly 
late, I’m afraid.” 

Cecilia swept together her letters which were lying scattered 
over the breakfast-table, and sauntered off to her room, calmly 
wondering how people like Mrs. Brown contrive to work them- 
selves into a fever of apprehension lest other people should be 
late for trains or miss appointments. The idea that a philan- 
thropic lady was at that moment expecting her new secretary 
in the neighbourhood of Sloane Street did not hurry Miss 
Banquet in the least. To speak accurately, she did not give the 
subject of punctuality a moment’s thought one way or the other. 
She was far too intent on considering whether she would make 
’ her first appearance in a new character wearing a bonnet or hat. 
She decided at last in favour of a bonnet as being more business- 
like. It was also far from unbecoming. 

Of course Miss Banquet did not carry out her landlady’s 
parting directions to the letter. This was only to be expected, 
seeing that her attention was occupied wondering who was Mrs. 
Brown’s dressmaker all the time that the excellent lady was 
giving minute directions as to which side of the crossing to-stand 
in order to catch the Sloane Street ’bus. The consequence was 
that for about a quarter of an hour she occupied her time fully in 
climbing into omnibuses going in the opposite direction, and 
being pulled out again by the ever-vigilant conductors. How- 
ever, with the help of a friendly errand boy, who witnessed her 
struggles and appeared to think her an object of compassion, 
she was at last safely started on her journey. 

Now, Miss Banquet was bent on two very incompatible courses 
—she wished to enjoy the novel excitement of living like an 
independent worker, but at the back of her mind there was an 
unacknowledged desire that people should recognise she was 
only masquerading all the time. In the present instance she 
was divided between the desire to look the part of a secretary 
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to perfection, and the instinctive wish to let it appear that she 
was not in the habit of rambling about alone in omnibuses. But 
after a time, observing that her eight fellow-passengers did not 
waste a glance upon her, and were evidently not absorbed in 
speculating on her private history, she relapsed into a day-dream 
which lasted until the conductor shouted to her that it was the 
place to get out. 

Just as Cecilia was stepping on to the pavement she became 
aware of a clamour of voices arising from her late fellow 
passengers. She did not take much notice of it, concluding that 
the rumbling of an omnibus probably produced correspondingly 
discordant tones in those who habitually travelled by them, but 
when someone roughly seized her arm it was impossible to ignore 
the disturbance any longer. In a moment the omnibus seemed 
to have become the centre of a crowd, in which Cecilia, a police- 
man, and a fat woman with a bundle, occupied the places of 
honour. It appeared that the latter had just missed her purse, 
containing, as she was careful to explain, a half-crown, sixpence, 
and several pennies ; and she somehow connected its disappear- 
ance with Cecilia, who happened to have been sitting next her 
and to have left the omnibus at that precise moment. 

“What a ridiculous person,” observed Miss Banquet to the 
policeman, who prudently abstained from giving any opinion, 
and limited his efforts to keeping a large circle of street boys 
at bay. The confusion was now increased by the conductor 
pointing out that he could not keep the omnibus waiting any 
longer, and that the fat woman must either get in and continue 
her journey, or pay her fare if she preferred alighting and 
fighting it out on the pavement. This last suggestion added 
fuel to the flames, for the purse being gone precluded all 
possibility of paying even a penny fare. At this point some- 
body in the crowd started the theory that it was all a dodge on 
the fat woman’s part for getting off without paying, which 
remark stirred her to such wrath that she threatened to become 
violent. 

It happened that Mr. Powell was walking down Sloane 
Street that morning looking out for an appropriate christening 
present for a friend’s eldest child. He was the sort of lonely 
man, with a reputation for saving, who is always in great 
request as a god-parent. A crowd across the pavement 
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blocked his path, and he tried to step aside and avoid it, 
Great was his surprise when a clear voice rang out from the 
excited throng, calling him by his name. He was not an 
imaginative man, and it took him a long time to understand 
how Miss Banquet could be alone in the midst of a street row, 
when he had fancied her safe in a country house surrounded by 
relations. However, he did not wait to understand before 
extracting her from the crowd by a few quiet words to the 
policeman. 

“Then I suppose I am not to go to prison to-day!” said 
Cecilia, laughing rather nervously as they walked away together. 
She was a good deal frightened by her late experience and 
most anxious not to show it. “Dear me! What will that 
unfortunate fat woman do if she hasn’t a penny to pay the 
omnibus ?” she added, stopping suddenly. “Oughtn’t we to go 
back and lend her something ?” 

“Oh, no! Quite impossible. She'll do well enough,” and 
Mr. Powell, seized with a dread that she would insist upon 

returning, quickened his footsteps. 

’ Are you going in this direction?” enquired Cecilia presently. 

“ No, not exactly—why ?” 

“Because I’m not,either! So hadn’t we better turn round?” 

Mr. Powell’s sallow face flushed. For the second time it 
occurred to him that Cecilia had not turned out as sweet a girl 
as she gave promise of being ten years ago. Yet she could 
be a very agreeable companion when it pleased her, and for 
the next few minutes she entertained him with a vivacious 
account of her new career. She was absolutely candid about 
her motives, and soon fell into the confidential strain natural 
between old friends. 

Mr. Powell was a good deal puzzled by these confidences. 
He had fallen sadly behind the times during his sojourn in India. 
Hitherto he had broadly divided all the girls of his acquaint- 
ance into two classes—those who flirt, and those who don't. 
It was a discovery to him that there was an additional sub- 
division who leave comfortable homes to live in boarding 
houses, for the simple satisfaction of feeling that they have a 
mission. 

“T hope you will find it pleasant,” he said, as they parted. 

“Pleasant? Oh, no! I don’t expect that,” replied Cecilia 
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modestly. “But one likes to feel one is some good in the 
world.” 

“ Ah, yes, of course,” stammered Mr. Powell, who had hardly 
grasped this high motive with the distinctness it deserved. 
“Yes, it’s always nice to feel useful. Can I give your people 
any messages? You know Mrs. Banquet has asked me down 
to Lea Home for a week? No? I am starting in a day or 
two, and no doubt they will be glad to hear the last news of 
you.” 

“Now why has mamma asked him down, without saying a 
word to me?” pondered Cecilia, as she knocked at a door and 
enquired for the philanthropic lady whose secretary she was 
about to become. 

Her reflections were cut short by the appearance of a servant 
with the unexpected bit of information that Mrs. Lane, having 
awaited her secretary’s arrival in the study for an hour, had 
started out at eleven o'clock to attend a meeting, and was not 
expected to return until the afternoon. Even Cecilia’s self- 
assurance was slightly disturbed by this news. She had counted 
so confidently on getting to work that day, that it was a dis- 
appointment to be compelled to postpone her series of novel 
sensations. However she forgave Mrs. Lane with the good- 
natured magnanimity which she always extended to other 
people’s little frailties. It was tactless and fussy of this philan- 
thropic lady to hurry off in that breathless manner. Miss 
Banquet had read somewhere that really clever people manage 
to get through an incredible amount of work without any 
apparent effort. That was the kind of person she meant to 
be. It would be amusing for Mrs. Lane to observe the contrast. 
Cecilia determined to give that good lady every opportunity of 
realising the difference between real ability and a fussy assump- 
tion of fruitless energy. The idea put her into such good 
spirits that she determined to go straight back to the boarding 
house, change her clothes, go to luncheon with an aunt, and 
finish the afternoon by seeing what sort of a tea-party her friend 
had scraped together in October. This programme fully 
occupied the rest of the day, and deprived her of the distressing 
necessity of settling down to unpack her clothes by way of an 
employment. 


On the following morning at ten o’clock precisely, the new 
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secretary entered Mrs. Lane’s business-like study. The first 
impression Cecilia’s appearance produced was usually good. 
The girl’s marked features, and well-defined eye-brows, gave 
promise of a considerable amount of decision. Her smile was 
humorous, but rather destroyed this impression of firmness, 
However, fortunately, few acquaintances have time or inclination 
to analyze these subtle shades of expression, and Cecilia was 
generally credited with great abilities and an iron will. All 
that Mrs. Lane saw was a well-grown girl, in a beautifully-fitting 
suit of grey cloth, who proceeded to introduce herself without a 
shade of embarrassment. 

“I was so sorry you were obliged to go out yesterday,” 
observed Cecilia pleasantly. “So vexing just missing each 
other like that, wasn’t it ?” 

The elder lady remained speechless before this strange 
substitute for the apology she had been confidently expecting. 

“You can’t think what a struggle it is to get here in time,” 
continued Miss Banquet. “I have made a vow in the interests 
of economy not to get into a hansom more than twice a week, 
‘and I’ve used up my allowance already. So what I am to do 
for the rest of the week I can’t imagine! It’s nearly an hour’s 
walk, and when I try an omnibus I excite instant suspicion as a 
pick-pocket. It’s a funny thing why people who have nothing 
at all to lose, instantly think you are going to take it.” 

“T am sorry that your experiences have been so unpleasant,” 
said Mrs. Lane stiffly. 

As a rule, her secretaries commenced work after a_ brief 
greeting, without any preliminary conversation, and _ she 
dreaded creating an inconvenient precedent by encouraging 
Cecilia’s philosophic reflections on men and manners. 

But it takes a great deal to put out of countenance a girl 
whose lightest remarks have always commanded a certain 
amount of polite attention from a large circle of relations and 
friends. The pretty daughter of a popular county member is a 
sufficiently important personage in her own home seldom to 
encounter these rebuffs that render girls shy and self-conscious. 
Cecilia talked on brightly, just as long as it suited her humour ; 
then she wandered up to the writing-table and began examining 
some antique seals with profound attention. 

“I say! These are really good, aren’t they?” she broke out. 
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“Genuine antiques? I thought so! AndI have gone in for 
that sort of thing a good deal. I took it up once, and haunted 
the British Museum all one season. I must look them over. 
But any day will do. Perhaps you are in a hurry to get to 
business now,” she added magnanimously. 

Mrs. Lane did not immediately reply. She was wondering 
whether a lunatic asylum was not the only fitting destination for 
the mutual friend who had recommended Cecilia as a suitable 
secretary. 

The particular form of philanthropic work in which Miss 
Banquet’s services were now enlisted consisted of bringing 
meritorious servants and deserving mistresses into contact, 
without the intervention of a regular registry office. It entailed 
writing endless letters of a somewhat monotonous description, 
just such letters as Cecilia had rebelled most decidedly against 
ever being expected to write for her mother. But of course the 
motive with which a work is undertaken makes all the difference 
in its acceptability. Enquiries after servants’ characters, when 
dignified by the name of a mission in life, assumed quite an 
interesting aspect. Cecilia worked away with a will, evolving 
elaborate letters out of the brief directions which Mrs. Lane 
jotted down on a piece of paper. 

There was a short interval when luncheon was brought in on 
a tray, and then the secretary resumed her task without inter- 
ruption until late in the afternoon. 

From time to time Mrs. Lane appeared with enquiries as to 
whether the letters were finished. Cecilia gradually gathered 
that former secretaries had completed their work sooner ; but 
then she had the comfortable conviction that they had probably 
done it in a very inferior manner. Now some of her notes were 
quite epigrammatic, and in spite of the sameness of the subject 
she prided herself on having expressed her ideas differently in 
every instance. With justifiable pride she read over several of 
her compositions which were really perfect little essays on the 
relative duties of servants and mistresses. 

“Are not those letters ready yet?” interrupted Mrs. Lane, 
entering the room with her bonnet on. “It’s absolutely 
necessary that they catch the country post. Please fasten them 
up at once. No,I haven’t time to took through them ”—waving 
aside a masterpiece that Cecilia held up for inspection—“ but I 
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trust”—and she looked critically at the addresses—“I really 
trust that they are legibly written. That is of the very greatest 
importance. Another time I should suggest a finer pen, and 
somewhat smaller writing. But the carriage is waiting for me; 
pray post them at once, Miss Banquet, and I will give you more 
detailed directions to-morrow.” 

For a moment Cecilia felt profoundly disappointed at her 
literary efforts meeting with such slight recognition. Then she 
remembered that Mrs. Lane was probably one of those common- 
place souls who value mere mechanical labour beyond any 
ebullitions of genius. The contempt for her employer’s intellect 
induced by this reflection quite restored her good temper. She 
made a rule of being magnanimously tolerant towards her mental 
inferiors ; it had, she believed, saved much friction in a 
family whose ideals were deplorably conventional and old- 
fashioned. But this morning’s work strengthened her in the 
belief that she had made a grave mistake in not absolutely 
insisting upon the stage as the scene of her labours. She already 
foresaw that a secretaryship might become insufferably mono- 
tonous before long. However, one must be grateful for even 
small concessions from a prejudiced parent, and the first asser- 
tion of independence was a great step gained. 

After a few days Cecilia fell into a sort of routine, arriving at 
Mrs. Lane’s with fair punctuality, thanks to entirely abandoning 
her rule of not employing hansoms, and fulfilling her duties 
creditably, but without enthusiasm. After all, as she soon 
realised, there are some works that can best be performed 
mechanically, so, flying rather from one extreme to another, 
instead of devoting much time and attention to the composition 
of her letters, she now carefully detached her mind from the 
matter in hand, and deliberately indulged in day-dreams, whilst 
outwardly engaged in tracing the characters of domestic servants 
up to their source. 

Things had gone on in this way for a week or so, when Mrs. 
Lane one morning entered the study with a perturbed face. She 
seated herself magisterially at her desk, put on her spectacles, 
and requested the favour of Miss Banquet’s attention. 

At this formal address Cecilia recalled herself with a jerk from 
an imaginary voyage in the tropics, on board the yacht of a man 
whose name she often vowed she wished never to hear again. 
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She often yielded to the incomprehensible fascination of brood- 
ing over subjects that it would have been wiser to forget. 

“There has been some inexplicable mistake,” said Mrs. Lane 
severely. “The only manner in which I can account for what 
has occurred is on the supposition that you have put some letters 
into wrongly-addressed envelopes. Even that would not explain 
the obvious confusion you have fallen into between Emma 
Hazell and Emma Hunton. Here I find you have been recom- 
mending the former as an experienced lady’s maid, when she is 
a girl of seventeen just out of a reformatory school, whilst 
on the other hand I have an indignant letter from the latter, 
saying that it is useless my sending her to situations where she 
is expected to clean the boots and knives for eight pounds a 
year. The very essence of my work being accuracy and 
punctuality, this is naturally very annoying. Have you any 
explanation to offer ?” 

Cecilia had none. It was not the first time in her career that 
she had left letters lying in blotting books, or slipped them into 
the wrong envelopes. The novelty lay in the blame attaching 
to this little oversight. However, she determined to be patient, 
and put up with the inevitable annoyances of her position, so 
she attempted no excuse, and preserved her mind free from 
irritation by not listening to what Mrs. Lane said. 

“Well, yes, it is vexing,” remarked Cecilia blandly when the 
lecture seemed finished, “ I suppose I shall have to write at least 
four long letters of explanation, shan’t I? However, it’s not so 
bad as when we were giving a dance once, and I dropped a 
whole pile of invitations down behind a cupboard, and they 
weren’t found for weeks, not until at least half the neighbours 
were mortally offended . 

“You will please be exceedingly careful to make the matter 
perfectly clear to all the people concerned,” interposed Mrs. 
Lane, cutting short these reminiscences. “The whole utility of 
my undertaking will be impaired if these mistakes are repeated.” 

To Cecilia the whole affair appeared contemptibly trivial. 
Why some people should attach as much importance to the 
character of a housemaid as if she was going to be their insepar- 
able companion for life, passed her comprehension. However, in 
a spirit of noble self-abnegation she sat down to repair the 
mistakes. It involved considerably more writing than she had 
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anticipated, and she remained on long after her usual hour, 
doggedly fulfilling the required task. 

About six o’clock a heavy step was heard in the passage, 
accompanied by an unmistakable whiff of tobacco. The same 
odour had greeted Cecilia’s nostrils that morning on entering the 
study. Now, Mrs. Lane was an elderly widow, and the few 
visitors she entertained had hitherto been ladies of a mature age. 
Cecilia suspended her labours, and awaited developments with 
some interest. 

Her patience was not put to asevere test. The next moment 
the door was flung violently open, and a young man appeared, 
closely followed by a fox terrier. 

“Oh, I say!” he exclaimed, stopping suddenly, “I didn’t 
know there was anybody——No !—It can’t be Miss Banquet! 
How on earth did you get here?” 

“ The same way you did, I suppose,” replied Cecilia promptly. 
She had recognised in the intruder a favourite partner at 
Christmas dances, a delightfully friendly boy a few years younger 
than herself, and her spirits had revived at the sight. A mutual 
‘explanation followed. It appeared that Mr. Fred Grainger 
stood in the position of godson to Mrs. Lane, and was paying 
her his annual three-day visit. 

“It’s probably the most uncomfortable house in London,” he 
went on to say. “Jack is my only solace. They can’t abide my 
bringing him, but I couldn’t survive the ordeal otherwise. The 
servants here are always finding particles of mud they swear he 
has brought in on his feet—So absurd! Only Mrs. Lane can 
believe anything of a dog. This is the one room he is allowed 
in. His mud and my smoke are supposed to deteriorate pro- 
perty in the other parts of the house.” 

“TI am afraid it must have given youa horrid shock to see 
a secretary established in your private smoking-room,” observed 
Cecilia. 

“Well, it did—at first—I have got over it though, since I 
recognised you. Not that you look quite natural. Perhaps it 
is your bonnet, and then there’s a kind of stiffness about your 
manner. What they call the dignity of labour, I suppose——” 

“Oh, shut up!” interrupted Miss Banquet, relapsing suddenly 
into her most familiar phraseology. “I can only tell you it’s 
no joke prosing on about the most boring topic under the sun 
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to correspondents who manifest their gratitude by writing to 
Mrs. Lane complaining of the way I discharge my duties.” 

“Why, have you made a mess of it already ?” enquired Mr. 
Grainger, lightly seating himself upon the corner of the table 
on top of some freshly-addressed envelopes. 

“T should rather think I had! An imperial mess, as one 
might say!” Cecilia laid aside her pen, and with it the last 
vestiges of her official manner. “Picture to yourself,” she said 
excitedly, “two fussy old frumps, one requiring a confidential 
maid to watch over her declining years, and in the meantime 
take charge of the household linen, the other looking out for a 
stout scullery-maid, with an endless capacity for doing hard 
work on low wages. Then picture me successfully muddling up 
the supply and demand . 

“ And what did my excellent godmother say ?” 

“ Well, she didn’t actually say much, but she inferred that she 
had had better secretaries.” 

“By Jove! Did she though? That old woman’s cqual to 
anything!” shouted Fred Grainger hilariously. 

His voice died away in a feeble quaver as the door opened, 
admitting Mrs. Lane. The guilty start with which he rose to 
his feet dragged the table-cloth on to the carpet, and upset the 
great cut glass ink-stand, which slowly discharged its contents 
over the numerous letters around. 

Mrs. Lane regarded the black pool on the floor with a sort of 
grim satisfaction, feeling that from a dramatic point of view the 
situation was now complete. 

“No, it’s useless spoiling your handkerchief, Fred,” she said 
deliberately. “Even your ingenuity will not suffice to wipe up 
half-a-pint of ink with six inches square of fine cambric. Miss 
Banquet, will you have the kindness to ring the bell? And 
then I think if no more ink is trodden into the carpet the 
servants may be able to partially clean it. Personally I shall be 
occupied most of the evening re-writing these letters, which I 
see are absolutely illegible. No, there is no need for you to 
stay, Miss Banquet. I much prefer doing it myself.” 

There was nothing more to be said. Cecilia put on her cloak 
and left the house, trying hard not to look like a naughty child 
sent away in disgrace. 

“You are the lucky one. You can go,” whispered Fred 
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Grainger, opening the hall door for her with a very inky 
hand. 

“Don’t despair! I shouldn’t wonder if it were your last 
visit,” returned Cecilia, as she waved good-bye from the pave- 
ment, a little more effusively than she would have done if Mrs, 
Lane had not been watching her out of the study window. 

“T shall have to be extra careful to-morrow to make up for 
this little mishap,’ she thought, as she reviewed the events of 
the day. “Really it isn’t as easy as it seems even to makea 
conventional secretary. At any rate it isn’t work that is con- 
genial to me at all, and directly I come across anything more 
interesting, I shall drop it. This constant mechanical writing is 
really destructive of all originality.” 

Miss Banquet’s release came sooner than she anticipated. A 
formal letter on the following morning informed her that her 
services as secretary would no longer be required. Her indig- 
nation and astonishment at this intimation knew no bounds. 
Naturally her first step was to rush off in search of the mutual 
friend who had procured her the secretaryship. 

“Read this!” she cried, producing the dismissal with a 
tragic gesture. “Explain that woman’s conduct if you can!” 

There was no difficulty about the explanation, Mrs. Lane's 
account of the proceedings upon which her conduct was based 
having arrived by the first post. 

“Of course you may have had your own reasons for pelting 
her godson with ink-bottles and pen-wipers,” said the mutual 
friend diffidently. “But surely under the circumstances it was 
rather indiscreet ?” 

“Ink-bottles, indeed! He sat on it himself. And as for the 
pen-wiper—did she tell you he laughed at my bonnet? Have 
you ever known a time when I would have stood that ?” 

“ No—possibly not—before. But surely you must recognise 
that when you accepted a secretaryship you forfeited your right 
to throw pen-wipers at your employers’ godsons ?” 

“She’s a pompous old prig, and as dull as ditchwater,” said 
Cecilia conclusively. It was obviously easier to be epigrammatic 
about Mrs. Lane than to defend her own behaviour on abstract 
grounds. “ Really clever people have a certain breadth of view,” 
she continued. “They don’t expect even their secretaries to be 
made by machinery. At the same time I shan’t be sorry for a 
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change, as the work was singularly distasteful. What shall I do 
now?” 

As it happened the mutual friend was a lady of wide and 
varied experience. She had often successfully mediated be- 
tween factory girls and their employers, and exerted a beneficent 
influence over washer-women on strike. On more than one 
occasion she had been subjected to long and harassing exami- 
nations before Labour Commissioners, anxious apparently to 
ascertain the exact limits of feminine patience. But she subse- 
quently confessed that all previous trials dwindled into insig- 
nificance compared with the mental strain of a morning spent 
in evading Miss Banquet’s demands for further employment. 
Feeding the starving, and providing homes for the destitute, was 
simplicity itself by the side of discovering a suitable occupation 
for a very inefficient worker, who objected on principle to 
coming into contact with any form of disease or squalor, and 
also declined all routine as savouring of what she termed 
mere mechanical labour. Cecilia was at last bribed to leave 
with a vague promise of recommendation to some post in 
connection with a Home for Lost Dogs, and she then hurried off 
to her aunt’s house to inform her, as the nearest representative 
of the family, of her threatened change of plans. 

Mrs. Vivian received her niece’s disclosures with the most 
gratifying amount of emotion. It is true she had never smiled 
on the secretary scheme, the search after missions in life 
being the outcome of a wave of feeling by which her genera- 
tion had been untouched; but at the same time she had 
shared the tacit belief of all Cecilia’s relations that the ser- 
vices of a young lady of good family, who voluntarily descended 
into the labour arena, would be unusually sought after, and 
highly paid. 

“T really wonder what the world’s coming to if the prettiest 
and cleverest of all my nieces isn’t considered good enough for 
a secretaryship!” And gentle Mrs. Vivian trembled with indig- 
nation, as she carved the roast pheasant at luncheon. 

“T shall not be discouraged,” observed Cecilia, “although I 
must say nobody would believe the difficulties all charitable 
institutions and people throw in our way directly one tries to 
do anything. And as for expense, of course much the cheapest 
thing is to live at home and do nothing. One requires a good 
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private income to start as an actress, or a dressmaker, or even 
a hospital nurse.” 

“Oh, my dear! Don’t tell me you are going to take up 
nursing!” cried Mrs. Vivian in dismay. “It’s so terribly over- 
done. To be sure they are very nice when one is ill, but 
nowadays one can never be certain that half the people one 
meets at parties aren’t hospital nurses in disguise, spreading all 
sorts of nasty germs and microbes.” 

Cecilia calmed her aunt by the assurance that she herself 
had a rooted antipathy to all aspects of medical work. 

“ Besides,” she added, “I wore the dress once at a bazaar, and 
I wasn’t one of the rare people who contrive to look pretty in it. 
And if you don’t, it’s quite too hopelessly dowdy.” 

“Do you know, my dear child, I sometimes think you are 
getting rather—well, just a trifle tired of your notions,” re- 
marked Mrs. Vivian tentatively. 

“My notions, indeed! That’s just how mamma talks! It's 
odd that people can never be just to a younger generation. 
But you must admit that girls are much better educated, and 
cleverer, and have many more interests now than they had in 
your time.” 

The elder lady confessed humbly that the girls of her youth 
had been mainly ruled by one idea. Then she looked from the 
anxious, discontented young face beside her, to her own placidly 
well-preserved reflection in the looking-glass. And she smiled 
with a dim recollection of a certain fable telling how the fox had 
a hundred resources and the cat but one; yet how nevertheless 
that one simple expedient availed pussy better than all the clever 
tricks of her highly-accomplished friend. “Your younger sisters 
seem to like the old way best,” she said after a pause. 

“The old way? Oh, getting married and all that! But one 
couldn’t expect any originality of Rosie and Bessie.” 

“Violet is growing a very pretty girl, I hear,” continued Mrs. 
Vivian. “The very image of what you were when you came 
out.” 

Miss Banquet felt unreasonably annoyed, and was about to 
disclaim the likeness with some energy, when she reflected that 
such an expression of impatience was open to misunderstanding. 
Besides, to the merely superficial observer Violet was undoubtedly 
an exact reproduction of her elder sister’s features and colouring, 
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with ten years’ advantage in the matter of age. But Cecilia 
confidently hoped that to anyone of the slightest discrimination her 
own countenance must betray various subtle signs of the fire of 
suppressed genius which it was vain to expect from poor little 
Violet. 

“T hear Mr. Powell is still staying at your mother’s,” remarked 
Mrs. Vivian rather inconsequently. 

Miss Banquet did not even trouble to acknowledge this 
remark, considering the lack of sequence in her aunt’s ideas to be 
amply accounted for by the deplorably illogical education of the 
last generation. 

“It would be funny if little Violet made the best match of 
you all,” continued Mrs. Vivian pleasantly. 

“ More funny than likely, seeing that she was in the school- 
room till Bessie married !” 

“Exactly. Many of the best matches are made straight out 
of the schoolroom. Mark my words,” she continued, “your 
little sister will be lording it as a queen of society in India before 
another year is out.” 

“What do you mean? Oh, I see! My dear Aunt Emma, 
what an ultra-ridiculous idea!” 

But in spite of her loud expressions of incredulity Cecilia had 
received a distinct shock. The idea of Mr. Powellas an aspirant 
for her little sister’s hand had never occurred to her before; and 
now she had no hesitation in characterizing it as ridiculous. 

“Well, I don’t see where the ridicule comes in,” observed Mrs. 
Vivian with mild dignity. She would have placidly endured any 
reflections on her abilities and accomplishments; but to casta 
doubt on her perspicacity in detecting the premonitory symptoms 
of a wedding was to wound her tenderest susceptibilities. 

“ And even if by any chance there isa grain of truth in it,” 
began Cecilia, “his age r 

“Now don’t go running away with any foolish ideas of that 
kind,” interrupted Mrs. Vivian, quite sharply for her. “If Mr. 
Powell wants to marry your sister she will be a little fool not to 
have him. She won’t get another chance of sucha good match. 
Why, you don’t understand what that man’s position is in India. 
Always entertaining royal dukes and foreign princes.” And she 
proceeded to expatiate at some length on the social aspects of an 
important Anglo-Indian official’s life. 
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“It’s very curious,” reflected Cecilia, as she walked back to 
her boarding-house, “how with the best possible intentions 
people never tell one anything that is of the slightest importance 
until it is too late to be of any use. Here I have been all these 
years regarding Mr. Powell’s offer in the light of a bad joke, 
when apparently it was the chance of my life! If my poor dear 
father, instead of always calling him ‘good old Dicky,’ and 
making jokes about his complexion, had only——But there! 
Life’s made up of that kind of stupid mistake.” 

Once more, as on the evening of her arrival, Miss Banquet 
threw open her window, and gazing over the smutty chimney- 
pots indulged in a long introspective meditation. But she no 
longer repeated “ Alone in London !” with a species of rapture; 
neither were her thoughts wandering longingly after any 
obdurate individual who had passed out of her life without 
making a sign. In point of fact, she had come to consider 
London an over-rated place of abode, and was already contem- 
plating a distinctly retrograde movement back into the country. 
And with regard to men, she was entirely preoccupied with 
shamefaced regrets for the stupid indifference with which she 
had treated the only one who ever seemed alive to her merits. 
By the light of Mrs. Vivian’s glowing encomiums she now for 
the first time realised that Mr. Powell’s offer, instead of being 
a subject of ridicule as she had at one time imagined, was 
probably the greatest compliment she would ever receive. This 
discovery, coinciding as it did with the total collapse of her 
self-ordained mission, filled her with regretful disappointment. 
Curiously enough the upshot of her meditations was a resolution 
to return home on the following day. There seemed nothing 
left for her to do until such time as the mutual friend should 
bestir herself in earnest to find her an occupation ; and in the 
interval, there was a kind of painful fascination about seeing 
with her own eyes the development of Violet’s triumph. Besides 
she had a strong feeling that she owed Mr. Powell a certain 
reparation for ten years’ mental ingratitude, and indistinct visions 
of wise counsels given to a hesitating younger sister flitted 
through her throbbing head. 

Early on the following day Miss Banquet was seated in the 
train on her homeward journey. She was feeling unusually 
inert and low-spirited after spending half the night laboriously 
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re-packing clothes, many of which had never properly been 
taken out of their boxes. On looking back it almost seemed as 
if the creases in her frocks, and the ink-stains on Mrs. Lane’s 
carpet, were the only tangible results of her mission. She was 
haunted also by a disquieting suspicion that her family might 
be inclined to receive with a tinge of ridicule her speedy 
return home, after the elaborate preparations made for her 
departure only a month previously. 

After being for some time overshadowed by the dignity of a 
mission, it is a sad descent to again walk the earth as an 
ordinary mortal, liable to be judged by commonplace standards. 

It is hard to say whether Cecilia experienced more relief or 
vexation on finding nobody at home to receive her. It is true’ 
her mother had left a host of messages with the servants ex- 
plaining how the telegram announcing her return had not 
arrived until after all the plans for the day were made. It was 
all literally true, and full of good sense; yet Cecilia knew 
perfectly that at a not very far distant time, the plans for the 
day would have been entirely subservient to her own arrange- 
ments. It was evident that she had ceased to be the motive 
power of the family. A still more bracing experience was 
presently encountered when, on going to her bedroom to take 
off her wraps, she found that it had been appropriated by a 
younger sister, whose ornaments and books now occupied all 
the shelves and tables. For a moment she felt irritated past 
bearing by this impertinent usurpation ; then justice re-asserted 
itself, and she had to admit that it would have been unreasonable 
to keep one of the most comfortable rooms in the house un- 
occupied when she had so constantly stated her intention of 
leaving home for good. And yet it was with rather a sore 
feeling of having been supplanted, that she rang the bell and 
asked the maid where she could put down her cloak. 

For some time after this Cecilia sat alone in the drawing- 
room, brcoding moodily over the wisdom of an experiment 
which, if it had done nothing else, seemed to have reduced her 
to the position of a stranger in her own home. The sound of 
wheels slowly coming up the drive at last roused her to look out 
of the window. It was only the pony carriage returning home, 
with its two occupants so absorbed in conversation that they 
allowed old Tommy to crawl up the hill exactly at his own pace, 
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As Cecilia watched she was forced to acknowledge that Mrs, 
Vivian had been quite right about the strong family likeness 
between the sisters. The bright-faced young girl who was 
chattering away without a moment’s pause was an exact repro- 
duction of herself ten years before ; and as for the grave-looking 
man who listened with such incongruously serious attention to 
his companion’s childish talk, there was nothing new about him! 

Now it so happened that both Tommy and the pony carriage 
had once been birthday presents to Cecilia from her father, and 
although she had hardly ever used them the last year or two it 
nevertheless gave her a distinct pang to see them taken posses- 
sion of by the others. The circumstance was trivial in itself, but 
taken in conjunction with other things it brought home to her 
the feeling that her place was filled up. She also suddenly dis- 
covered that she had over-rated her philosophy when she pro- 
jected giving wise counsels to her younger sister on the value of 
realizing her luck in time. Theoretically she still wished Violet 
every happiness, but all desire to witness her felicity had now 
completely departed. 

Between irritation and unhappiness Cecilia’s habitual com- 
posure deserted her more completely than it had done since she 


was a child. She turned and hurried out of the room, seizing 
the handle of the door just as someone was in the act of enter- 
ing ; there was the usual slight awkwardness engendered by all 
similar collisions in doorways, which was rather intensified on 
the present occasion by Mr. Powell peering forward in a short- 
sighted way, and exclaiming : 

“ What, Violet, come in already! I thought you were going 


o-—— 

“Oh, it isn’t Vivlet—it’s only Cecilia!” returned the girl 
sharply. 

“Why, so it is!” Mr. Powell was a deliberate man, and it 
took him some time to get over his surprise, and shake hands in 
the manner demanded by custom after a separation of several 
weeks. But like most deliberate persons he was also very 
tenacious of an idea. Consequently, after slowly closing the 
door, and moving a couple of comfortable chairs nearer the fire, 
he seated himself in one, and waiting patiently until his com- 
panion was established in the other, enquired soberly, “Why do 
you say ‘only Cecilia’ ?” 
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“Qh, I don’t know!” said the girl impatiently. “It was no- 
thing—only an expression. No, it wasn’t, though!” she added 
with a sudden, inexplicable desire to unburden her mind. “It’s 
the simple truth. It never was before, but it is now. Well, you 
remember what I used to be in this house—they all petted me 
and believed in whatever I said. They did really, funny as it 
seems.” She paused with a little hysterical laugh which didn’t 
quite come off. 

Mr. Powell gravely nodded to her to proceed. 

“ Of course it’s all my own fault!” she continued passionately. 
“T ought to have been contented, but I wasn’t. I got tired of 
them all, and now they all seem to have got tired of me. Every- 
thing that belonged to me has——Well, it’s no good boring you 
with the whole story, but the fact is I’ve lost my place at home 
—it’s filled up, and the worst is I haven’t found another.” 

“But how about the thing in London?—the mission, 
you know, that you told me your life was consecrated to in 
future ? ” 

“Tt’s collapsed. Don’t mind laughing, please—it’s already 
passed into the regions of a family joke.” 

But Mr. Powell did not even smile. His mind had slowly 
reverted to an earlier stage in the conversation. 

“As far as I am concerned there has always been only 
Cecilia,” he remarked, paraphrasing her hasty words. “ And you 
have not altered . 

“Oh, but I have!” she interrupted with such impetuosity as 
startled her companion into beginning again exactly where he 
left off ten years before. 


“No, it isn’t that I can’t make up my mind!” Cecilia was 
tearfully protesting some quarter of an hour later. “And I am 
grateful to you—I should rather think I am—for caring about 
meall this time. And it’s almost too good to be—but I can’t 
give you a definite answer directly—I must ask—well, I can’t 
explain.” 

Mr. Powell's former apprenticeship in patience enabled him 
to wait quietly in the drawing-room, and even to read the news- 
paper with tolerable success, whilst the girl hurried away, as he 
imagined, to consult her mother. But without waiting for Mrs. 
Banquet’s return, Cecilia ran out into the garden, where she could 
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see her younger sister throwing crumbs to a circle of friendly 
robins and blackbirds. 

This slight, pink-cheeked young girl, entirely absorbed in 
feeding and recognising her birds, scarcely looked sufficiently 
formidable to be the arbitrator of another’s fate. Yet, in this 
light she now appeared to Cecilia, whose whole life hung on the 
first words that should pass those rosy lips. For if her own happi- 
ness was only to be secured at the price of Violet’s, she felt that 
justice and honour alike forbade her to snatch the prize that she 
had once abandoned. Far too nervous for any preliminary 
greeting she walked straight up to her sister. 

“IT came home just now,” she began abruptly, “ and—oh, yes! 
your robins are wonderfully tame, but do listen to me for a 
moment. You were out driving with Mr. Powell—what do you 
think of him ?” 

“What do I think of him?” Violet paused one long minute 
so as not to disturb an unusually tame. guest who had actually 
hopped on her boot. “ What do I think?” she reiterated care- 
lessly. “Oh, of course, I think he is a good old soul—nobody 
could help it.” 

Cecilia drew a long breath of relief as she found Violet’s 
judgment was an exact reproduction of her own at eighteen. 
Then she kissed her young sister with an amount of effusion for 
which the latter was quite unable to account, and which vexed 
her sadly, as it effectually frightened away all the birds. 





A Victim of Circumstances. 
I. 


“I’M miserable—perfectly miserable! I wish I could get away 
somewhere and never be heard of or seen again!” 

“But, Sylvia, you surely can’t care for this man, who has 
treated you so outrageously! You, of all people——” 

“Oh, of course, like all the rest, you think I’m absolutely 
heartless! I tell you—I did care—I do care—I never knew 
how much until he went away! I came down here to get out 
of it all. I couldn’t bear the whispers and smiles that went 
round when I appeared, and the other girls watching to see how 
I took it! Everyone thought we were engaged; his going off 
like that made me a laughing stock to all my friends. Oh, I 
wish I had never been born!” 

She broke down completely, and flung herself on a sofa, bury- 
ing her face in the cushions. Nell Derwent looked at her with 
tears in her own eyes. 


“A man who could behave like that is not worth caring about, 
Sylvia,” she said. 

“You wouldn’t say that if you knew him!” with a half-angry 
sob, 


“If I knew him, I would try and punish him somehow! I 
would revenge you, Sylvia; I would flirt with him, and make 
him fall in love with me, and then—depart as he did.” 

“You would do no such thing, you dear little innocent !” said 
Sylvia, emerging from her cushions. “You couldn’t flirt to save 
your life, and he’s a very fascinating man. You would fall in 
love with him yourself directly, and forget all about me.” 

“Sylvia, how can you say such things? You knowl would 
do almost anything for you, and—oh, Archie, what a fright you 
gave me!” 

“Talking about your swains as usual?” said the young man, 
who had just strolled in at the open window. “ Why, what’s 
wrong with Sylvia?” as that young lady, conscious of presenting 
a somewhat disordered appearance, hastily departed. 

“She’s very unhappy, I’m afraid,” answered Nell, in a dis- 
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tressed tone. “I’ve been feeling quite anxious about her ever 
since she came down. She hasn’t seemed a bit like herself.” 

“Don’t you worry yourself about Sylvia’s troubles. She's 
probably more out of temper than anything else. This is her 
fifth season, and she hasn’t succeeded in bagging an eligible yet, 
so she comes rushing down here and makes herself out a martyr 
to you. I know her little ways of old.” 

“What horrid things you say sometimes, Archie!” exclaimed 
his sister angrily. “I don’t believe she’s capable of behaving 
like that!” 

“ All right, old girl, don’t get mad. I don’t want to insinuate 
anything against Sylvia, if you’re fond of her, but I’ve known 
her longer than you have, and all I say is, don’t take her too 
seriously. She’s just the sort of girl, if she feels a bit out of 
sorts, or if her dressmaker’s bill is bigger than she likes to think 
about, to get regularly blue and think the whole world’s against 
her. Probably her latest man has got tired of her a little too 
soon. She’s dull too—there’s no one for her to flirt with in this 
house—all right, don’t rush away, I’ve done, only you’re most 
‘likely taking her griefs to heart a great deal more than she is 
herself. Look here, I want you to come out, and tell Jones where 
to put those new flower-beds. The work must be done, we're 
off to Switzerland in a week, and there’s no end to arrange. 
Put on your hat and come out, Nellie.” 

And Archie Derwent, who was devotedly fond of his little 
sister, arrested her attempt at a dignified exit and carried her off 
to the garden. 

Meanwhile, the subject of their discussion stood before her 
looking-glass upstairs, wishing she had not made her eyes so 
red. She was a tall, dark, handsome girl, and her eyes were 
her great beauty. 

“I can’t imagine what came over me,” she said to herself. 
“It isn’t like me to break down,and make a fool of myself in 
that way. But I really feel the better for it, and Nell is a dear 
sympathetic little thing. I'll just lie down and rest till tea- 
time, all this worry is making me look quite old. What could 
have made Jim go off in that sudden way, just when I was 
perfectly certain he was going to propose! He would have 
suited me so well. It’s too annoying! By the way,I never told 
Nell his name. Perhaps it’s just as well, and she didn’t ask.” 
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She flung herself down on the sofa, and was soon lost in 
the depths of a French novel. 


A month later, a lady and gentleman were sitting on the 
terrace of an hotel, looking out over one of the loveliest of the 
Swiss lakes. The lady was the type of the fashionable young 
married woman in appearance, and was holding forth with great 
emphasis and vigour. Her companion wore a resigned, long- 
suffering expression, mingled with an amount of passive resist- 
ance, which suggested that it was not by any means the first 
time that he had been attacked on the same subject. 

“ But really, Jim, you know you ought to marry. Here you 
are, nearly five-and-thirty if you’re a day, no ties to speak of, 
plenty of money, a good position—and your worst enemy 
couldn’t call you plain! Yet instead of settling down with 
some nice girl, you go flirting round with one after another, 
never meaning anything serious all the time. You haven't 
the shadow of an excuse for such conduct. I don’t believe 
you really enjoy it either. A man gets tired of that sort of 
thing after about twelve years of it. Why don’t you marry?” 

“ Nobody would have me,” said the object of this tirade lazily. 

“Now you're talking nonsense. You don’t mean what you say. 
I never flatter you, but you know perfectly well that half the 
girls in your set would be only too glad to be given the chance. 
There was that pretty little Kitty Sale, you were running after 
her last season. She would make you a charming wife.” 

“So she would if all I wanted were a doll, to sit still and smile 
and say Yes or No when I spoke to her. I could have a mechani- 
cal toy made which would do that equally well—and be less 
expensive.” 

“Don’t be cynical, Jim, it doesn’t suit you. If you want a 
clever girl, there are any amount about. That Miss—Miss—I’ve 
forgotten her name, but she’s taken no end of degrees and things,” 
vaguely. “A tall, thin girl. I saw you with her at the Leytons’ 
dance.” 

“Her genius wouldn’t seem to have made much impression up- 
on you if you don’t remember her name. I know who you mean 
though, I had the—er—pleasure of waltzing with her twice. It 
was exactly like dancing with a triangle. I took her to sit out, 
and when she found that I didn’t understand Anglo-Saxon and 
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was misty on the subject of the Heptarchy, she hardly deigned 
to bestow another syllable upon me.” 

“T confess I hardly thought she was your style,” laughed Mrs. 
Templeton, dropping her réle of Mentor for a minute, then re- 
turning to the assault with new vigour: “But there are lots of 
girls who are pretty and clever both——” 

“ Now, look here, Alice, once for all, I’m perfectly sick of the 
conventional society girl, with her everlasting talk about theatres, 
dances and scandal, or racing and the last new novel, according 
as her tastes may be. They’re all alike on one point, their desire to 
marry ‘up to their form,’ and meanwhile fill up their time with 
as much flirtation as possible. And when they do marry, most 
of them forget to leave it off.” 

“ And who’s responsible for that, 1 should like to know? You 
men, of course! You lead a girl on as far as she will possibly 
let you go, and then despise her for it. I never knew anything 
so unreasonable !” 

“Well, when one sees that a girl expects to be made love to, 
_ it’s only polite to oblige her.” 

“If you are going to say such abominable things, I shall leave 
you,” said Mrs. Templeton, rising with indignation. 

“Don’t run away in a rage, Alice. You know very well there’s 
some truth in what I say, though perhaps I put it too strongly. 
You're right when you think I’m tired of the life. I shall go 
and shoot elephants in South Africa, and get out of it all.” 

“Yes, I do know, and I only wish some of the girls who have 
flirted with you could hear what you've just said, it might open 
their eyes a little. But women talk men over just the same when 
they’re alone, you must remember, and, now I come to think of 
it, I’ve heard some rather harsh things said about you lately.” 

“What have they said ?” demanded the young man quickly. 

“ That you didn’t behave too well to Sylvia Burke, and—who’s 
that?” breaking off abruptly as an unmistakably English couple 
went past, and Blake raised his hat. 

“ Archie Derwent, a fellow I know a little in town. He’s a 
very decent sort of chap. I see him sometimes at the club. 
That’s his sister with him, no doubt. He told me he expected 
her to-day.” 

“T used to know some people of that name down at home 
before I was married. I must find out if they’re the same 
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family. It’s an uncommon name. What was I saying? Oh, 
about Sylvia Burke. You know everybody thought you and she 
were engaged.” 

“Then everybody was wrong. No, I shall never marry—unless 
I can find someone like you, Alice. What a pity I didn’t meet 
you before you were irrevocably tied to my respected uncle.” 

“You impertinent man! Asif I should have looked at you 
when Harry was about! And I wish you wouldn’t talk as if he 
were about a hundred! You know very well there’s only five years 
between you. Harry dear,” as a tall, soldierly man strolled up to 
them, “here’s Jim actually venturing to suggest that I should 
have preferred him to you if I had met him first !” 

“ Like his cheek. Don’t mind him, Alice, he doesn’t know any 
better.” 

“T shall go and see if there are any letters,” announced Blake, 
rising rather abruptly. “See you again presently.” 

Mrs. Templeton’s eyes followed him somewhat anxiously. 

“You look worried, little woman; what’s the matter?” asked 
her husband, taking the vacant place by her side. 

“I don’t understand Jim,” she said. “ He was talking just now 
quite bitterly,so unlike his usual easy-going way. It really 
seems as if he had met with some disappointment lately. It 
was odd, his going off like that and leaving Sylvia Burke so 
suddenly. I wonder whether he was really in love with her 
after all. Certainly there was nothing wrong between them up 
to the night of our dance, in fact, I thought he would probably 
seize the opportunity to settle it, but he went away before the 
evening was half over, and I don’t believe he saw her again be- 
fore he left town. The whole thing is a mystery to me.” 

“T think I may be able to throw some light on the subject, if 
you really want to know. But don’t repeat it on any account,” 
said Captain Templeton, smiling down at her. 

“Oh, Harry, do you really mean it? Do tell me, I won't 
mention it to a soul.” 

“Well, it was like this. I had been dancing with Lady Leyton 
and she asked me to find her fan for her, said in her delightfully 
vague way that she believed she must have left it in one of the 
sitting-out places somewhere. Of course that entailed going 
into all of them to look for it. I never wish to have another 
such time. I kept rousing up couples at every step. And in 
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the darkest corner of the conservatory, who should I come across 
but Miss Burke and a man? I couldn’t see his face, but his 
arm was round her, and her head was on his shoulder, so they 
must have been going the pace.” 

“Harry! How could Sylvia have been so silly? But are you 
sure it was she? And perhaps the man was Jim himself?” 

“TI know it wasn’t, because I met him directly afterwards and 
he said it was his dance and asked if I’d seen her. He went into 
the conservatory and I expect he found them. There was no 
mistaking that yellow gown of hers, it was the only one in the 
room. Old Jim’s particular, and I daresay it fairly put him off 
her.” 

“T should think so, indeed. Sylvia ought to have known 
better. Of course that accounts for everything. She really is 
the most incorrigible flirt I ever met. Even when it’s most to 
her own interest, she can’t resist temptation, and then she loses 
her head and never knows where to stop. Well, she’s thrown 
away the best chance she'll ever have.” 

“Miss Burke was never a favourite of mine, and if you want 
my opinion I consider that Jim is well quit of her. Also, my 
dear, if you don’t want to be late for dinner, you had better 
come in and dress.” 

Jim Blake, coming in to table d’héte that night, was most 
agreeably surprised to find that instead of the unprepossessing 
and dingy lady of German extraction who was his usual vis-a- 
vis, Nell Derwent and her brother were established opposite to 
him. His first impression was of a piquante little face, not the 
least beautiful, hardly pretty perhaps, but eminently attractive ; 
a small head, daintily set on the shoulders, and a slender rounded 
figure, encased in a frock which compelled even Mrs. Templeton’s 
admiration. 

“ What a sweet little girl, Jim,” she whispered. “I shall lose 
no time in making her acquaintance.” 

Miss Derwent was quite unconscious both of Blake’s admiring 
glances and Mrs. Templeton’s criticisms. She seemed to be en- 
joying herself enormously, and divided her attention between her 
brother and a small French child who sat on her other side. 
They left the table before anyone else, and Mrs. Templeton 
followed them closely. Blake, strolling on to the+terrace a 
quarter of an hour later, found them all in animated conversation. 
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“Miss Derwent and I have discovered that we are almost old 
friends, Jim,” called out his charming relative as soon as she saw 
him. “ Our families have known each other for ages, though we’ve 
never happened to meet. Miss Derwent, may I introduce Mr. 
Blake—my nephew, though you might not think it.” 

Blake bowed, and promptly took possession of the nearest 
vacant chair. 

“JT don’t think I’ve ever had the pleasure of seeing you in town, 
Miss Derwent,” he said, “though I’ve often met your brother.” 

“Oh, it isn’t likely that you would,” said the girl with a quick 
smile. “I’m very little in town. I live with Archie, you know, 
and I’ve ‘done’ a regular season. I was presented, of course, 
when I was eighteen, and I go up now and then on visits, but 
most of my time I’m down at Fairfield.” 

Blake vaguely remembered having heard that young Derwent 
had lately come into an ancient and encumbered family estate, 
and that money, in consequence, was none too plentiful with him. 

“Don’t you like London?” he enquired tentatively. 

“ Oh, yes,” she answered brightly, “ I’m awfully fond of it, it is 
so delightful to be within reach of good concerts and the 
galleries and all that. And I like going out, I just adore 
dancing. Only I shouldn’t care to do nothing else for three 
months at a stretch, like some girls I know, though my friends 
don’t believe me when I say so. They declare it’s a case of 
‘sour grapes!’” 

Blake thought what a charming voice and manner she had, 
there was a degree of animation and life about her not usual 
with the girls of his set. He began to think it would not be 
very difficult to enjoy himself for the next fortnight. 

“T don’t think you'd look as you do if you had been through 
the London season,” he said. “Most girls are more like washed- 
out rags just now than anything else.” 

“*Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle’ in my opinion,” said Nell 
decisively. “I like it for a time and it prevents one from getting 
rusty, but I’m always glad to get back to my own little room at 
home and gather my books and music round me again.” 

“Are you talking about music?” broke in Mrs. Templeton. 
“It’s getting very damp out here ; let’s go in and have some.” 

A general move was made to the sa/on, and, the piano turn- 
ing out to be somewhat above the average Swiss hotel article, 
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Blake sat down to it. He was a cultivated musician and 
played well, after him Mrs. Templeton produced her banjo and 
gave them several stirring plantation ditties, then someone asked 
Miss Derwent to sing. Nell had a sweet, sympathetic voice, and 
she sang two or three modern ballads with much artistic finish, 
ending with a quaint old-fashioned air seldom heard in these 
days, but which was full of pathos that went straight to the hearts 
of her listeners and produced that hush which toa true musician 
is the greatest of all compliments. 

After this, Mrs. Templeton forcibly broke up the meeting, 
remarking “that nobody would get any beauty sleep, and the 
Swiss thought late hours positively improper.” 

Blake sat out on the balcony of his room, smoking a last 
cigar. The pathetic notes of Nell Derwent’s song still rang in 
his ears ; he leaned over the balustrade and gazed across the 
moonlit lake to the shadowy mountains beyond, humming them 
to himself. 

“ She has lovely eyes,” he said, as he finally roused himself and 
went in. “Was it my fancy, or were they really wet with tears 
while she was singing ?” 


II. 


BLAKE saw a great deal of Nell Derwent during the next few 
days. The morning after her arrival, he was lounging lazily by 
the lake, trying to decide whether it were too warm to go fora 
row, when he became aware of a girl, cutting rapidly through 
the smooth water in one of the gaily-painted boats belonging to 
the hotel. A graceful woman never looks more graceful than in 
the act of rowing, and he regarded with admiration the elastic 
swing of her body as she bent over the sculls, and the long, 
steady strokes with which she sent the little craft swiftly along. 
She stopped when she saw Blake, and rested on her oars. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Blake,” she called out. “ Do you happen 
to have met my brother anywhere? He promised to take me 
on the lake this morning, but he disappeared directly after break- 
fast with some one or other, and I got tired of waiting.” 

Blake saw his opportunity and seized it. 

“T haven’t seen him,” he said, “ but perhaps you will allow me 
to take his place, if you want an escort?” 
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“Tf I want some one to row me, would be nearer the mark,” 
laughed Nell, directing the boat to land. “I feel lazy, and I 
should be glad of a rest.” 

A few minutes later they were floating gently out over the 
blue water. The girl leaned back in the cushioned stern and 
shut her eyes. Blake wondered if she knew how long and curly 
her dark lashes were, and whether she wanted to show them 
off, but the expression of her face was one of such exquisite 
enjoyment that such a suspicion seemed unworthy. Suddenly 
she looked up. 

“Did you ever see anything so beautiful as the Jungfrau this 
morning ?” she asked. “It looks like silver against a sapphire 
sky. Archie thinks mountains are all alike—he says when you’ve 
seen one, you’ve seen all—but to me they never look the same for 
five minutes together. They’change with every change of light 
and atmosphere. I believe I like them best in cloudy weather, 
it leaves so much to the imagination. Don’t you think so?” 

“I’m afraid I don’t appreciate the clouds,” said Blake, smiling 
a little at her enthusiasm. “I’ve had bitter experience of them 
on many an unsuccessful expedition. I suppose this is your first 
visit to Switzerland ?” 

“Qh, no, I’ve been several times before, though never to these 
parts, and I love it more every time I come. These Swiss hotels 
are so amusing too, the people who come to them, I mean; I 
often wonder why they do come, some of them. There was a 
lady sitting next to me at breakfast, who was holding forth toa 
friend on the subject of health; her one idea seemed to be to 
avoid getting wet feet. She had evidently come from some high 
mountain place, and I heard her say with great emphasis, ‘ I 
assure you, my dear, I found the only safe way was to wear 
goloshes continuously. Fancy going on a glacier in goloshes!” 

Blake laughed. This girl was distinctly amusing. It was a 
very long time since a morning had passed so quickly with him, 
and he made up his mind that he should probably do a good 
deal of boating in the course of the next week or so. Circum- 
stances favoured him. 

Mrs, Templeton took an immense fancy to the two Derwents, 
and many were the joint excursions undertaken under her able 
management. In a very short time Blake had constituted him- 
self Nell’s acknowledged cavalier. He walked with her, talked 
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with her, gathered flowers for her collection, found points of 
vantage for her sketching stool, played her accompaniments, 
monopolised as many of her dances as possible, and conducted 
himself in every way as her devoted admirer. 

At the same time, he was conscious of a something in their 
relations which baffled and puzzled him. Nell’s attitude towards 
him was one of pure friendliness and nothing more. She received 
his attentions with the utmost calm, she was used to them and 
had come to consider them almost as a right. But she appeared 
perfectly unconscious of the fact that he was an eligible parti, 
and would turn from him to talk to Captain Templeton, or 
anyone else whose conversation happened to interest her more 
for the moment. This was naturally annoying to a man as un- 
accustomed to such treatment as Blake. His attempts to draw 
her into anything approaching a flirtation were quite unavailing. 
She laughed at his neatly-turned phrases, or retorted with little 
shafts of sarcasm, which went straight to the mark and somehow 
made him feel rather a fool. She tantalised and irritated him; 
he began to wonder if the blue eyes that looked so straight at 
him, had ever known what it was to soften with a tenderer light, 
and to be unreasonably angry because he could not make them 
do so. 

But the days flew by, and one afternoon Nell announced to 
him that they had decided to leave the next day. It was as if 
someone had thrown iced water in his face. He had grown 
so accustomed to being constantly near her, in the intimacy of 
hotel life, that he had never realised that there must be an end 
to such intercourse. He felt suddenly that he should miss her 
more than he would have believed possible. But it was not by 
any means the first time he had experienced this sensation; he 
knew it would probably pass off in a week, and he resolved, 
meanwhile, to make the most of the time that remained to him. 

There was dancing that evening, and after a waltz he took 
Nell out to the terrace and ensconced her in a secluded corner. 

“What a magnificent night,” she began. “I shall be so sorry 
to leave this lovely place to-morrow. I don’t think I ever 
enjoyed myself more anywhere.” 

“ And I,” said Blake, leaning forward a little to be able to see 
her face. “Do you know this has been the happiest fortnight 
of my life?” 
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“ Really ?” she returned rather sarcastically. “I should have 
thought it was not nearly exciting enough for you.” 

Her tone annoyed him, and he cast all scruples to the winds. 

“T am glad you are going away to-morrow,” he said abruptly. 

“Even if you are, it isn’t polite to say so. Shouldn’t we be 
going in? It’s getting chilly.” 

“You have stayed here too long already,” he went on, taking 
no notice of her words. “Do you know what you have done to 
me? You should have gone away before ‘ 

“f don’t think you quite know what you're saying, Mr. 
Blake,” interrupted the girl gravely. 

He could see that she had coloured faintly in the moonlight. 

“T think I had better go in.” 

“How hard you are,” he pleaded. “At least give me some- 
thing, some little remembrance, of the happiest days I shall ever 
know. You won’t be so cruel as to go away and leave me like 
this? Let me have one of those roses, it is such a small thing.” 

He had said very much the same to many women before; 
but to-night, carried away by the magic of the time and the 
surroundings, he was more than half in earnest. He bent for- 
ward and looked into her eyes. For a moment she seemed to 
be hesitating, tearing nervously at the flowers in her lap with one 
hand, the other rested on the arm of her chair. Blake thought 
she was going to yield, he took the little fingers in his own. 

“Don’t refuse me,” he murmured. “ It is very little 1 ask, and 
you are going away to-morrow!” 

At his touch she sprang to her feet. 

“No!” she exclaimed, flinging the roses far away from her 
into the garden beneath. “You're only amusing yourself, and 
trying to flirt with me. You may think you are paying me a 
compliment. You'll excuse me if I say I don’t regard it as such. 
I had thought better of you. Good night.” 

She swept away, leaving Blake thunder-struck. 

“By—Jove!” were all the words he could find breath for, as 
he sank back into his chair. He made no attempt to follow her. 

“Who'd have thought she'd take it like that? I might have 
been the dust beneath her feet. No woman ever treated me 
like that before! Well, it served me right.” 

He was so dumbfoundered that he went straight to his room 
and lay awake half the night, trying to concoct some form of 
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apology which should not have the effect of enraging her further. 
He was down betimes the next morning, for he knew the 
Derwents were to leave by an early boat. As good luck would 
have it, while he stood hesitating at the foot of the stairs, won- 
dering where he should find Nell, the door of an adjoining room 
opened and she came out. She bowed coldly, and was passing 
on, when he stopped her. 

“Miss Derwent, I must speak to you,” he said hurriedly. “I 
don’t know what you must think of me after last night r 

“TI fancy it doesn’t matter much,” she interrupted frigidly. 

“It matters to me what you think of me, for you have made 
me respect your opinion.” He could hardly have said anything 
to please her more. “May I hope that you will try and forget 
my——that you won’t regard me quite as is 

He stopped hopelessly, for once in his life at a loss for words. 
Nell looked at him for a minute, and then broke into a charming 
smile. 

“Don’t say any more about it,” she said. “You made a mis- 
take, and I’m afraid I was rather rude, but we won’t part enemies 
after having had such a good time together.” 

He took the hand she offered. 

“You're quite sure you forgive me?” he asked. 

“ Quite sure,” laughed the girl. “Don’t look so dreadfully 
solemn over it. There’s Archie shouting for me, the carriage is 
waiting. Good-bye.” 

Blake stood watching their departure until they were quite 
out of sight ; then he turned away, and spent the rest of the 
morning rowing vigorously, if somewhat erratically, about the 
lake, after which he returned to the hotel and announced to the 
Templetons his intention of starting at once for the High Alps. 
Alice cast a significant glance at her husband as she received 
this information. 

“ Well, we shall be sorry to lose you, Jim,” she said, “but I 
can’t consent to be dragged up to any more of those inaccessible 
places even for the pleasure of your delightful society. We 
shall go to Interlaken, and you can join us later at Lucerne and 
travel home with us if you feel inclined. We've arranged to 
meet the Derwents there,” she added as if by an afterthought. 

Just about the same time, Nell, being whirled away as fast as 
a very slow train would carry her, was thinking to herself: 
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“It was very nice of him to try and apologise, though how 
awkwardly he did it! I think I gave him a lesson, and made 
him see that there are some girls in the world who don’t care to 
be treated as playthings, to be made love to one minute and for- 
gotten the next! I wonder if I shall ever see him again. How 
silly Iam! I don’t suppose he'll ever give me another thought, 
except as a prim little country girl who couldn’t understand a 
bit of fun. Yet, when he said good-bye he looked é 

But here she brought her meditations to an abrupt close and 
buried herself in Baedeker. 

Blake, on his side, plunged with energy into the sea of guides, 
ice-axes, ropes and alpenstocks, which surges around the great 
mountaineering centres during the month of August. He made 
several very satisfactory ascents, came once or twice perilously 
near losing his life, and was aware that he ought to be enjoying 
himself extremely. But the image of Nell Derwent was too 
persistently before him. She haunted him—he could not forget 
her. He fought hard for his independence, was somewhat reck- 
less in his climbing, made himself unusually agreeable in society, 
and even tried to get up a flirtation with a pretty American, on 
the principle of “ Like cures like.” But it was of no avail, and 
there came a day when, walking up a sunny slope near Zer- 
matt, he flung himself down under a pine-tree and owned to 
himself that he was hopelessly and helplessly in love. 

Having once acknowledged the situation, he proceeded to face 
it with characteristic energy. He had no cause to believe that 
Nell cared in the least for him, rather the reverse, but that was 
no reason why she should not learn to. Alice Templeton had 
said that they would all be at Lucerne together for a time, before 
returning to England. He would go there at once and get the 
question settled at once. Having arrived at this conclusion, he 
descended to his hotel, packed his bag, paid his bill and started. 


Ill. 


THE next evening, Nell Derwent, going in to dinner, was 
accosted in the hall with a cheerful “ Good evening, Miss 
Derwent,” in well-known tones. 

“Mr. Blake!” she exclaimed. “You here! Mrs. Templeton 
said you were somewhere in the Engadine.” 
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The colour had flown to her cheeks, her eyes sparkled, ker 
pleasure was unconcealed. Blake thought he had never seen 
her look more charming. 

“She ought to know by this time that I’m generally to be 
found in the place where I’m least expected,” he said. “ How 
are you, Derwent? Well, Alice, here Iam again. Couldn’t get 
on long without you after all, you see.” 

He dropped quite naturally into his old position with Nell, 
but there was a slight difference. She was now and then a little 
shy with him, had lost some of her look of frank indifference, 
and was careful to keep more with her brother or Mrs. Temple- 
ton. A week, ten days, went quickly by, then Blake, coming in 
one afternoon with his hands full of flowers, found Alice lounging 
in a chair on the verandah. 

“Do you know where Miss Derwent is ?” he asked, stopping 
when he saw her. 

“She’s just gone out. Sit down, Jim, I’ve got something to 
say to you. I daresay you won't like it, but I must speak. Jim, 
I don’t want you to flirt with that little girl. She isn’t quite the 
‘sort you’re used to, and I think she might take it in a way that 
would surprise you.” 

- Blake thought the warning came rather too late. Nell certainly 
had surprised him, though not quite in the sense intended by 
the speaker. But he simply said: 

“ How do you know I’m only flirting with her ?” 

Something in his tone made Mrs, Templeton look up. 

“My dear boy!” she exclaimed. “Do you really mean it? 
Oh, I am glad! She’s the sweetest girl I ever met, and I think 
you're worthy of her! But are you really in earnest ?” 

“ The fact is, Alice,” began Blake, glad of a chance to unburden 
himself to his faithful confidante, “I’ve gone a regular cropper. 
I can hardly believe it myself, but that girl can simply turn me 
round her little finger.” He laughed rather awkwardly. 

“Do you think she cares about me in the least? I’ve fancied 
perhaps she did, since I came down here.” 

“T’m sure of it,” said Mrs. Templeton, with enthusiasm. 
“TI more than half suspected it before you came, and now I’m 
certain. She tries to hide it, but her eyes betray her. That 
was why I spoke just now. I was afraid you were only amusing 
yourself. Do get it settled before we leave, and be married as 
soon as possible.” 
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“ That’s going rather fast,” said Blake, “but it’s what I should 
like. I’m afraid, though, she'll say we haven't known each other 
long enough. But I can’t stand the suspense much longer; I 
must know my fate in a day or two at the outside.” 

Events developed themselves somewhat more rapidly, how- 
ever. That afternoon, as Blake returned from a walk, a telegram 
was brought to him, summoning him back to England on 
urgent business. He read it with an exclamation of annoyance. 

“Can’t start now before the evening, any way,” he said, glanc- 
ing at the clock. Then the thought of Nell flashed into his 
mind. He went across to where she sat, the centre of a laughing 
group on the verandah. Seizing the first opportunity to do so 
unobserved he said in a low tone: 

“Miss Derwent, I am called home unexpectedly. I needn’t 
tell you how sorry I am, but it’s perfectly unavoidable. May I 
hope to find you in the summer-house at the end of the garden 
in half an hour’s time? I have a very important question to ask 
you. I think you can guess what it is.” 

The girl’s eyes fell. 

“Yes,” she said simply. 

As soon as she could, she slipped away from her friends, and 
made her way into the garden. Passing through the hall, she 
met her brother. 

“Here’s a letter for you, Nell,” he said, handing it to her. 

She took it mechanically, and went on. Her thoughts were 
rather in a whirl, and she wanted a few minutes to compose her- 
self before Blake should come to her. She knew very well that 
he loved her, and was now willing to confess to herself that she 
loved him. She sat down on the bench that fitted into an angle 
of the low stone wall, under a canopy of late roses, and leaned 
her head on her hand, looking out over the sunshiny expanse of 
lake and mountains, and wondering if there were another girl in 
the world as happy as she. Her eyes fell on the letter in her 
lap ; it was from Sylvia Burke. She tore it open. 

“Poor Sylvia!” she thought. “I wish I could know that her 
affairs were running more smoothly.” 

The letter was very much in Miss Burke’s usual style—an 
account of some visits she had been paying; a few bits of 
gossip ; descriptions of two or three new frocks, and that was all. 
No—there was a postscript on the back of the last sheet. 
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“If you meet a certain Mr. Jim Blake in the course of your 
travels, remember your promise to revenge me. I know he is in 
Switzerland.” 


A sudden darkness swam before Nell’s eyes. The blow was 
so utterly unexpected, that for a moment it stunned her. Then 
the scene in the morning-room at Fairfield rose vividly before 
her ; Sylvia, with her pretty eyes full of tears, Sylvia’s voice 
owning to her love for a man who had deserted her, and her own 
half-laughing words to her friend. She had thought it quite 
natural that Sylvia should not wish to tell her his name, and had 
asked no questions. So it was Jim Blake—who in another 
moment would be there to ask her to become his wife. Only 
one idea was impressed upon her bewildered brain, he must not 
find her waiting for him. She rose to her feet, feeling a little 
sick and giddy, with the intention of making her escape; but it 
was already too late. She heard his approaching footsteps, and 
almost directly he stood before her. 

Nell sank down again, and faced the inevitable. Neither of 
.them spoke at first, but she could feel his eyes upon her, and 
made a feeble effort to put off the crucial moment by murmur- 
ing something incoherent about the view. Blake did not 
answer ; he did not even hear her. Suddenly he bent down, and 
caught hold of both her hands, looking straight into her eyes. 

“T love you,” he said. “Will you marry me?” 

In his intense earnestness, the simplest possible form of words 
seemed to come most naturally to him. For one awful moment, 
Nell sat as if paralysed, struggling with an irresistible tempta- 
tion to sweep away all barriers, and grasp the happiness one 
word would bring within her reach. It was only for a moment. 

“ For Sylvia’s sake, for Sylvia’s sake,” she repeated to herself. 
Then she spoke, in a dry, strained voice, forcing her lips to form 
the words. 

“You have made a mistake,” she said. “I cannot marry you.” 

Blake dropped her hand, and turned pale. 

“Nell, you can’t mean it!” he exclaimed, in a tone of deep 
distress. “Don’t play with me, my dearest. I love you. Surely 
you can try and care a little bit for me?” 

Then, as she did not answer, he went on : 

“T have spoken too soon. I have frightened you. Don't 
give me your answer now. Take a day or two to think it over.” 
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“You have made a mistake,” she repeated hoarsely. “ Neither 
a day nor a year will make any difference.” 

Blake’s face grew stern. 

“Do you mean to say that all this time you have been flirting 
with me?” he demanded. “That you let me come here this 
afternoon, knowing very well what I meant to say, only for 
the pleasure of seeing me humiliate myself? I can’t believe 
it of you!” 

“I mean what I said,” returned Nell, feeling she could not 
hold out much longer. “Let me go, please. You must think 
what you like of me. I can never give you any other answer.” 

Nell never knew how she reached the safe shelter of her own 
room. She had a dim recollection of meeting Mrs. Templeton 
on the stairs and of her surprised glance. She locked her door 
and flung herself on her knees by the bed, burying her face in 
the coverings and clutching them in both her hands. Her breath 
came in deep, quivering gasps ; she was conscious only of one 
all-absorbing fact, that she loved Jim Blake with the whole force 
of her being, and that she had sent him away for ever, thinking 
her a heartless coquette. The bright afternoon faded into twi- 
light, and twilight into darkness, but she did not stir. Her 
brother came to the door and asked if she were ill; she satisfied 
him with some excuse, her only desire was to remain undisturbed 
in her misery. 

And Blake, on his side, sat in a corner of a first-class carriage, 
staring out into the darkness, as they whirled through France, 
sleepless, angry and miserable. He, who had always been proud 
of his invulnerability, had fallen in love like a boy at last, and 
this was the end of it. He had trusted the girl, he had fancied 
she was different to those others that he knew, he had been 
tricked and made a fool of,and he wondered bitterly if he should 
ever believe in a woman again. 

Verily, Sylvia was revenged ! 

Mrs. Templeton sought her husband that evening, greatly per- 
turbed in spirit. 

“Harry, I can’t imagine what has happened!” she exclaimed. 
“I heard Jim ask Nell Derwent to meet him in the garden 
this afternoon, after he got that telegram calling him home. An 
hour later I met her on the stairs, looking like a ghost; and 
when I went to his room to see if I could help him, he was almost 
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as bad, and was throwing his things into his portmanteau in a 
furious rage. She wasn’t at dinner, and he departed without 
saying good-bye to anyone. She can’t have refused him!” 

“ Looks very like it,” said Captain Templeton. 

“I’d have sworn she was completely gone on him too. But 
you never can tell in these things.” 

He puffed thoughtfully at his cigar. 

“Well, I was never so disappointed about anything,” declared 
his wife. “I had quite set my heart on it. Jim is a dear fellow, 
with all his faults, and she’s a sweet girl. I shall see if I can’t 
set things to rights.” 

It was easy to say this. But Nell Derwent avoided ¢éte-a-téte 
conversations with Mrs. Templeton with the most anxious care, 
and with such success that the morning of her departure arrived 
without a chance having presented itself for any explanation. 
Then Mrs. Templeton took the bull by the horns and went 
boldly to the girl’s room. 

“Nell, dear,” she said, closing the door, “don’t think me 
impertinent or interfering, but I can’t help seeing that some- 

‘thing has gone wrong between you and Jim, and I az so sorry. 
I want you to tell me what it is, and let me try and help you.” 

“It’s awfully good of you, Mrs. Templeton,” said Nell, fighting 
bravely to keep the tears from rising to her eyes, “ but there’s 
nothing to be done. Mr. Blake asked me to marry him, and I 
refused, and it’s all over.” 

“But, Nell!” cried her friend. “ Didn't you care for him, 
after all? Couldn’t you ¢vy to? He is sonice. I am sure he 
would make you happy. There must be some mistake! We 
all thought it was a settled thing, and he is head over heels 
in love with you. Do think it over and change your mind. 
You don’t know what you're throwing away !” 

“TI can’t change my mind,” said Nell, with a pitiful little 
smile. “You're very kind to take so much interest in my 
affairs. I wish I could be more satisfactory.” 

“T’ve managed to get very fond of you, and Jim has always 
been a great friend of mine,” said Mrs. Templeton. “I won't 
say any more to you now, but I hope you will come and see 
meat home. Here is my address, and remember, I shall a/ways 
be glad to hear from you.” This significantly. 

“T can’t understand it,” she said, despairingly to her husband, 
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later on. “There’s a mystery at the bottom of this, I feel sure. 
It wasn’t just an ordinary flirtation; I believe she meant to 
accept him up to the last moment. What could she have 
heard?” But she racked her brains in vain for an answer to 
this question. 


One day, towards the end of November, Nell Derwent sat 
again in her pretty room at Fairfield. She was not much 
changed to outward appearance—she had lost a little of her 
animated look, her pretty colour had faded slightly, and her 
face, when no one was looking, wore a rather tired expression. 

She had been entertaining a visitor, who was just departing 
with many voluble farewells. 

“ Well, good-bye, my dear, I really must be going. So glad 
to have seen you again. Oh! by the way,” turning round at the 
door, “I met your friend, Miss Burke, when I was in town the 
other day. She was walking up Bond Street with her fiancé ; 
they both looked radiant.” 

Nell turned pale. Then her sacrifice had not been in vain. 

“T hadn’t heard of her engagement,” she said. 

“You surprise me, I always thought you were such great 
friends. But it is only just announced, and I expect she’s very 
busy, as the wedding is to be at Christmas. Her mother told me 
Sir Arthur refused to wait a week longer.” 

“Who—who is she going to marry, then?” asked Nell faintly. 

“Sir Arthur Newby, a very good match, I believe, no end of 
money. She only met him this summer in Scotland. Is that 
five o’clock striking? I must fly.” 

Nell threw herself on the sofa as the door closed, and tried to 
think. Sylvia engaged, and not to Jim Blake? She could never 
really have cared for him, to forget so soon! And by the light 
of this discovery, Nell’s eyes were opened to several little traits 
in her friend’s character to which she had hitherto been blind. She 
began to think that Archie’s estimate of Miss Burke was pro- 
bably the most correct. So she had gone through two months 
of misery, such as she had never before experienced, merely for 
the sake of an idea! And now there was no barrier between 
herself and Blake. But how to let him know? 

Nell was unusually silent that evening, though her brother 
noticed that she looked better and brighter than for some time 
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past. As she was undressing, a bright thought flashed across 
her brain; she would write to Mrs. Templeton. On the strength 
of this resolve she went to bed. 

The next morning Nell went straight to her writing-table after 
breakfast. The composition of the letter took some time, but 
as she sealed it she congratulated herself upon having said 
exactly the right thing. When it lay stamped and addressed 
before her, she leaned back and lost herself in day-dreams for a 
few minutes. Mrs. Templeton would understand, she would say 
something to Blake, would arrange for them to meet, perhaps he 
would come down to Fairfield, andthen . . . . the colour 
rose slowly to her face, and Nell’s thoughts faded in a golden 
mist. She roused herself with a little laugh. It was a perfect 
day, frosty and sunny ; everything looked more beautiful than 
usual, she thought. The Morning Post lay at her elbow; she 
took it up carelessly and ran her eye down the list of Society 
notices, wondering if she should see the announcement of 
Sylvia’s engagement. Yes, there it was, and next to it the name 
of Blake caught her eye: 


“ A marriage has been arranged and will shortly take place 
between Mr. James Harold Blake, of Thorne Park, Berks, and 
Marion, only daughter of the late Charles Fraser, of Palace 
Gate, W.” 


The paper fell from Nell’s hands. She remembered Miss 
Fraser, they had met at Lucerne, and she had discussed her with 
Blake, who knew her well. He had said that her great and 
almost only merit was that she was “genuine.” A curious feeling 
of unreality crept over Nell; as the irony of the situation dawned 
upon her she laughed a little, She felt as though she were an 
onlooker at the sufferings of another person. Her glance fell 
upon the letter addressed to Mrs. Templeton, which lay upon 
the table ready for the post. 

There was a fire in the grate. She crossed over to it and 
dropping in the letter, stood watching it burn to ashes. 


KATHARINE F. HILLS. 





Late in Life. 
By A. PERRIN. 
Author of “INTO TEMPTATION,” &C. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
ENGAGED. 


‘* What’s done is done.” 


MANY and various were the comments in the neighbourhood 
over Emily’s engagement, which became known at once, for the 
Miss Wanklins spread the news abroad without delay, agreeing 
cordially with those who considered such conduct shamefully 
heartless coming so soon after a death in the family, and backing 
up others strongly in their opinion that the match was a very 
suitable one and the pair quite justified in being precipitate over 
the marriage, considering that Dr. Barr was returning to India 
sO soon, 

In justice to Emily it must be confessed that George was to 
blame for the precipitancy. In answer to her timid suggestion 
that he should extend his leave in order to delay the wedding 
until three months had elapsed after her sister’s death, he 
became almost impatient with her, saying that though, of course, 
he would not hasten matters if it was really very much against 
her wish, yet he should infinitely prefer to be married as quickly 
and quietly as possible and leave England on the date he had 
arranged for previous to their engagement. The fact was he felt 
it impossible to remain on, under his altered circumstances, 
where he had known and loved poor little Ella; he wanted to 
bring that chapter of his life to a close, to leave it behind him 
without delay, and endeavour to bury the past in his new duties 
and responsibilities as Emily’s husband, 

Luckily she deferred at once to his wishes, as she invariably 
did to the least desire expressed by him, and in this instance he 
was thankful for it, though as a rule her slavish adoration and 
entire self-effacement was somewhat trying. She would fly to 
do his bidding, or to carry out any suggestion he might make 
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almost before the words had left his mouth; she anticipated his 
inclinations, agreed with everything he said, and thought of 
absolutely nothing but how she could best please him. His 
undemonstrative manner towards her, and the quiet gentle way 
in which he kissed her whenever they met or parted—just as he 
might have kissed Nina—did not strike her as being in any way 
cold or out of the common, she was only too grateful to him for 
the unvarying consideration, attentive kindness, and chivalrous 
respect with which he treated her. She was continually em- 
barrassing George by asking him “ what he could have seen in 
her,” and telling him she “knew she was not half good enough 
for him,” all of which often caused him a pang of shame and 
remorse, knowing as he did that he could never return her 
abject love as it ought to be returned. Still he did his utmost 
to make her happy, no lover could have been more thoughtful or 
conscientious in his attentions, and Emily remained secure in 
her paradise of ignorant bliss. 

At first there had been one very big shadow on her sunshine, 
and that was the torturing thought that she ought not to leave 
* her father. She could not feel now that Ella would be near him 
at the Abbey, and even if he could be persuaded to have any 
one of his relations to live with him, would it not be cruel to 
leave him to the constant irritation and discomfort of having 
someone about him who did not understand his ways and who 
would probably never dream of bearing with his ill-humour? 
So strong was Emily’s sense of duty that she would probably 
have sacrificed everything and allowed George to return to India 

alone, had her father made the least sign that he would miss her, 
_ or suffer in any way from her going. 

“So he has proposed at last?” he had said, with an exas- 
perating chuckle, on hearing her confession, “and your efforts 
have been crowned with success? Well, allow me to offer my 
congratulations,” he watched Emily out of the corner of his eye 
to mark the effect his words would have on her, “I am inclined 
to think the fellow must be a bigger fool than he looks,” he 
added venomously. 

“Father!” cried Emily, flaring up at the faintest hint of abuse 
of her beloved, “how can you say such things? and after all he 


did for poor Bertie too! Have you forgotten the debt of 
gratitude we owe him ?” 
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“And which you have tried to repay by bestowing on him 
your hand and heart, eh? After such an overwhelming return I 
think I may feel myself free of any obligation.” 

Emily stared at her father with angry reproach. He was 
sitting up in bed, and his wrinkled ivory skin, and sunken 
glittering eyes shining on either side of his enormous nose, made 
him look scarcely human. There was something pitiable in his 
helplessness, coupled with his fierce indomitable spirit, and 
Emily softened at the sight, her unaccustomed anger giving 
place to a rush of remorse. She went quickly up to the bed and 
laid her hand on his. 

“Father,” she said gravely, “if you think you would miss me 
ever so little I will not leave you.” 

Her voice shook, and she turned very white, for she had 
offered to make a great and terrible sacrifice, and the happiness 
of her existence hung in the balance. The Colonel drew his 
hand away with a contemptuous jerk. 

“Don’t be an idiot and make a scene,” he snarled, “and for 
Heaven’s sake take the last chance you will ever have of 
becoming a married woman. You may relieve your mind of 
any fear that I shall miss you. I am still capable of giving 
orders, and of asking for what I want, and as I have frequently 
told you before, you are not indispensable to my comfort. 
Where’s that ass William? Call him here at once. He's a 
great deal more use to me than you ever were or ever could be. 
Go out of the room and don’t stand snivelling at me in that 
way!” 

So Emily said no more; but had she only known it the 
Colonel began to miss her even before she had been a week 
engaged. He found she was no longer at his beck and call, or 
perpetually within easy throwing distance, and moreover when 
she was with him, his abuse and fault-finding seemed to fall 
perfectly harmless, and had no longer the pleasing effect of 
making Emily more humble and miserable than ever. He saw 
that her engagement had given her an unpleasant and surprising 
kind of independence, and as he would not for the world have 
even pretended he was sorry to lose her, he was forced to be 
content with making himself as disagreeable as he possibly 
could. 


However, retribution fell on the Colonel’s head, for Aunt 
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Eliza, on hearing of her niece’s engagement, at once wrote and 
declared her intention of taking up her abode at Garthwood 
“with her poor misguided brother.” This relieved Emily’s mind 
to a great extent, for she knew that, much as her father disliked 
his only sister, he would be well and conscientiously taken care 
of by her, though he himself was furious at the bare idea and 
did all in his power to prevent it. But arguments, entreaties 
and assurances were of no avail, neither was his absolute refusal 
to either see or speak to his sister so long as she remained in 
the house. Aunt Eliza calmly ignored his threats, made her 
plans, fixed the date of her arrival, and adhered to it punctually, 
She gave Emily a substantial cheque as a wedding present, 
accompanied by several hundred copies of a tract entitled “ Are 
you clean?” which she requested her niece to distribute amongst 
the heathen the moment she landed in such an idolatrous country 
as India. She also accompanied these offerings with a little 
piece of news, delivered with the utmost solemnity—z.e. that she 
had made her will, and bequeathed everything she possessed to 
Emily. 

“You're a most excellent creature, my good Emily,” she con- 
cluded, “though I maintain that you are a fool to marry. 
However, since you will do it, I must own that I think you have 
got hold of a nice man, though how he will turn out remains to 
be seen. Perhaps he will drink and beat you—you are just the 
sort of woman that a man would beat—but of course we must 
hope for the best.” 

George and Emily had many other wedding presents besides 
Aunt Eliza’s, including one from Lady Jebbs (paid for by Nina), 
and Mr. and Mrs, Compton gave them a well-filled plate-chest, 
a grand piano, and a drawing-room carpet, which, George 
reflected, no doubt the white ants would enjoy immensely 
once it was laid down on the floor of a “kutcha” bungalow in 
India. 

Nina’s delight at the whole affair knew no bounds. She 
nobly fulfilled her promise to Augusta to give her “ whatever 
she wanted most,” being more than half-convinced by that 
lady’s declarations that the success of their cherished plans was 
entirely due to her—Lady Jebbs’—exertions. The only thing 
that marred Nina’s pleasure was George’s obstinacy in going 
back to India in such a hurry, and also the thought that there 
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could be no “show,” no bridesmaids, no wedding-breakfast or 
smart dresses, and above all, that she could give no ball or any 
sort of entertainment. Augusta comforted her with the reminder 
that now Mrs. Hatherly was not at the Abbey to be made 
jealous, it did not so much matter, and Nina also found a good 
deal of consolation in taking Emily in hand with regard to her 
personal appearance and wardrobe. She found the latter a 
willing pupil, who eagerly obeyed her future sister-in-law, so 
anxious was she to find favour in George’s sight, and as Nina’s 
taste was perfect, wonders were soon worked, and George himself 
was astonished at the change in Emily’s looks. 

Her hair was no longer dragged painfully off her face, but was 
artistically waved and arranged in neat shining twists at the 
back of her head. The grey threads suddenly disappeared, and 
what happened to them probably Nina’s clever French maid 
could have told had she not been the very soul of discretion. 
The dowdy, shapeless hats that Emily had always contrived to 
possess no longer flopped over her eyes, but gave place to the 
most stylish and becoming of head-gear—black, of course, but 
in exquisite taste, and not too juvenile in appearance—though 
when the colonel saw her in them he made unpleasant allusions 
to “mutton dressed up lamb-fashion.” Her dresses now fitted 
her nicely and were properly put on, instead of hanging help- 
lessly on to her figure and clinging round her feet, while the 
knitted slippers never by any chance made their appearance as 
they had been wont to do formerly on occasions. Emily was so 
delighted with the result of all this, and with the knowledge 
that she was looking a good deal younger instead of far older 
than her age, that she implored Nina to undertake the choosing 
of her trousseau, which the little lady was only too pleased to 
do. 

“It is a pity,” remarked the latter, “ that you are in mourning. 
Couldn’t you go out? Nobody in India would know what had 
happened.” 

“T shouldn’t like to yet,” answered Emily with a faint hesita- 
tion, for she was keenly alive to the fact that black did not suit 
her, “and I think George will agree with me.” 

George did agree with her with a tightening of his heartstrings 
as he thought of the reason of her mourning, and finally it was 
decided that Emily should only provide herself with a modest 
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supply of clothes for the present, and that Nina was to despatch 
an abundance of “new things,” as pretty and suitable as could 
be got, a few months later. 

So the preparations went on, the time flew swiftly by, and 
soon the day arrived that saw Emily Seton converted into Mrs, 
George Barr. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


MARRIED. 


*¢Splendide Mendax.” 


THE cold weather was creeping on at last. People who had 
stayed in Janwapur throughout the hot weather and rains began 
to appear in warmer garments that smelt of camphor and neem- 
leaves, and showed by their folds and creases that they had been 
carefully “put away” during all those weary interminable 
months. There was a delicious little bite in the morning and 
evening air, when thick smoky mists rose and hung in low heavy 
-lines above the fields. The snipe and teal were in early, long 
V-shaped flights of cackling geese passed over the little station 
at dusk, and everything gave promise of a good shooting season, 
a prospect that gladdened the hearts of those whose lot it would 
be to dwell in tents for the next few months. Punkahs had 
been taken down, punkah-coolies dismissed to disappear mys- 
teriously and be no more seen until the following hot weather, 
and doors had to be shut, and extra blankets added to the beds 
at night. 

The only place that never seemed to get really cool was the 
ladies’ room of the little club. There the mosquitos lived as 
happily in the corners and under the tables, and bit as 
venomously in January as they did in June. There it was always 
more or less close, stuffy, and depressing, rendered doubly so by 
the dingy cretonne curtains, baggy covers to the straw chairs, 
the round table inthe middle of the room which always would 
lean down helplessly to one side for no discoverable reason, the 
hot odorous wall-lamps, and dusty book-cases filled with 
volumes of bound magazines and tattered rubbish in the way of 
fiction. The club was in debt, why, nobody seemed to know 
exactly, except that in remote ages it had been very much mis- 
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managed and had never been able to right itself, so that there 
was no spare money wherewith to purchase new curtains, or re- 
cover the chairs, or do anything towards making the place a 
little more attractive to the ladies who came and sat there night 
after night listlessly turning over the pages of the English 
papers, while their husbands clicked the billiard balls in the 
adjoining room, or played whist silently in a corner. 

To-night there were only two ladies seated at the sloping 
table, and they were not reading, though each held a paper in 
her hand—they were talking and they had a good deal to say, 
for one of them had been to the hills for three months and had 
only just returned, while the other had “stayed down,” and was 
therefore highly virtuous and inclined to blame those who went 
away and left their husbands! This was far more sensible than 
grumbling and being discontented, seeing that her husband 
could not afford to send her away this year. Still the sight of 
the other, cool and blooming, with a stock of new clothes, and 
an air of commiseration for those who had not been away, was 
a trifle trying, and the poor little plains-lady, whose temper had 
not been sweetened by prickly-heat, fever, and many long hot, 
sleepless nights, felt decidedly cross and irritable. 

“Yes,” she said peevishly, as she continued her narrative of 
the sayings and doings of Janwapur for the past three months, 
“the MacDonalds took to giving dinner parties after you left. 
We went once, and then Frank declared nothing would ever 
induce him to go again. He said it wasa dinner he’d have 
refused to pay for at a dak bungalow!” 

“Good gracious!” 

“But I'll tell you where we did get a good dinner, and that 
was at the Barrs’ last night.” 

“Oh! The Barrs! Do tell me about fer. Iwas so sur- 
prised when I heard he had come out married. I suppose she’s 
got money, you remember how close he always was, and I’m 
sure he’d never do such an expensive thing as to marry unless 
he gained something by it.” 

“T believe she will have money when her father, or her aunt, 
or somebody dies, At least so I heard.” 

“Oh! I don’t think much of that! Why, my dear, people 
never die—my grandmother’s ninety! But what is Mrs. Barr 
like?” 
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“Qld,” conclusively, “she was that poor Seton boy’s half- 
sister. Dr. Barr was awfully good to him, and I suppose that’s 
how the marriage came about. She’s not good-looking, but she 
has a nice face and dresses beautifully. Last night she had on 
a lovely black velvet with valuable old lace all over the body, 
and-—oh /—” for the lady from the hills had given her com- 
panion a sharp kick on the ankle, just in time to interrupt the 
latter’s speech as two people entered the room. They were 
George and Emily, who had been for a walk and were now 
looking in at the club fora few minutes before wending their 
way home. 

George had not been surprised, when he received his orders 
in Bombay, to find that he was to return to Janwapur. He was 
well aware that he was known to Government as a man who did 
not grumble or apply for transfers, therefore he was clearly the 
very person to go back to this unpopular station, especially as 
the inhabitants were indulging in one of their periodical 
petitions fora European civil surgeon. However, for once the 
authorities had reckoned without their host, for George now in- 
tended to change his tactics, and though he proceeded to Jan- 
wapur without any immediate expostulation, he meant to apply 
for a better station before the hot weather came on, for Emily’s 
sake, in spite of her fervent assurances that so long as she might 
be with him she did not care where they were stationed. 

She was looking marvellously young and happy as she 
entered the stuffy reading-room by her husband’s side. The 
walk, and the cold sharpness in the air had given her a brilliant 
colour, and her neat felt hat, well-fitting tailor-made dress, fur 
boa, and silver-handled walking stick gave her an appearance of 
extreme smartness, for which Nina was to be thanked, since 
Emily did not possess a single garment that her sister-in-law 
had not chosen for her. 

“ Good evening,” said the virtuous hot-weather lady pleasantly, 
bearing the pain in her ankle with admirable fortitude, as the 
pair approached the table, “been for a walk? How energetic! 
A sure sign that you’ve only lately come out from home! Mrs. 
Barr, let me introduce Mrs. Drew,” indicating her companion, 
“she has just come back from the hills, and you are near 
neighbours.” 

Emily sat down at the table after the introduction, and 
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George, when he had exchanged a few words with Mrs. Drew, 
sauntered into the billiard room, leaving the ladies, to them- 
selves. 

“Well, and how’s the housekeeping going?” enquired Mrs. 
Smithson (the owner of the smarting ankle) with an indulgent 
smile which had just a tinge of patronage in it. For Emily was 
a person who invariably gave others a feeling of superiority to 
herself, which was perhaps the reason why almost everybody 
liked her. She was so deprecating, so humble, so grateful for 
any kindness, or interest taken in her concerns. 

“Oh! very badly, I’m afraid,” she answered distressfully, “I 
don’t seem able to manage the servants at all.” 

“That will all come,” said Mrs. Smithson encouragingly, “only 
don’t let them cheat you now even in little things, or you'll find 
it impossible ever to beat them down afterwards.” 

“It’s just the little things they do cheat in so,” put in Mrs. 
Drew, “and there are so many odds and ends you can’t prevent 
their stealing. I told my bearer in the hills that I believed he 
made a curry out of kerosine oil, dusters and matches.” 

“Oh! What a mixture!” said Emily, and all three ladies 
laughed. 

“T hope,” said Mrs. Smithson, turning to Emily, “that if there 
is anything you want to know you will come to me. I don’t 
suppose you require any help, as you seem to be getting on so 
well, judging by last night. I think it’s wonderful, considering 
you’ve been barely three weeks in the country! But still you 
know if you should want help you know where to come. I owe 
Doctor Barr a life-long debt of gratitude for his goodness when 
my baby was ill last cold weather. He saved the child’s life.” 
Tears came into Mrs. Smithson’s harassed brown eyes, and she 
turned away to hide them. 

Just then the club bearer, an old fellow with bow legs and a 
blue cloth coat several sizes too large for him, entered the read- 
ing room with a bundle of unopened papers in his hands. 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Drew, snatching them from him, “the 
English papers! I'd quite forgotten we should get the mail to- 
night—how nice!” 

She and Mrs. Smithson promptly buried their noses in the 
new papers, and Emily began to feel restless. She wanted to 
go home and see her letters. She was anxious for news of her 
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father, for Aunt Eliza wrote a few hasty lines every week, and 
last mail she had said that the Colonel was not quite so well. 
Emily timidly approached the door of the billiard-room, and 
peered round the curtain. 

“George,” she called softly. 

“Yes,” was the prompt reply, “ I’m coming.” 

“The mail is in, dear,” she said as he joined her, “and I should 
like to get home and see the letters.” 

“ Of course,” he answered ; and then after bidding Mrs. Drew 
and Mrs. Smithson good-night, they left them waiting patiently 
for their husbands, and stepped out into the moonlight. 

“ Are you sure you were quite ready to come, George ?” asked 
Emily, slipping her hand through his arm, as they walked briskly 
along the hard white road, “I didn’t mean to drag you away if 
you were playing anything.” 

“Certainly I was ready,” he said, giving her hand a little 
reassuring pat, “I’m always ready when you want me.” 

She smiled up at him with happy contentment, and they 
walked on in silence till they reached the house—not the low- 
rented, bat-smelling bungalow of George’s bachelor days, with 
its walls and floors rotten with white ants, and its vermin-infested 
roof, but a substantial, solid building, that had once been the 
judge’s dwelling before Janwapur was defrauded of that official, 
and it looked very massive and imposing as the white- 
washed balcony surrounding the flat roof gleamed in the 
moonlight, and the pillars of the verandah cast deep black 
shadows on the walls. The drawing-room had a tempting, cosy 
appearance as they entered, lighted by rose-shaded lamps, and 
adorned with the lately unpacked wedding presents, and on a 
small carved table lay the post, which Emily pounced on eagerly. 

“ Nearly all stupid official letters for you, George,” she said, 
handing him some long brown envelopes, “and only one English 
letter for me—from Aunt Eliza,” tearing it open, “shall I read it 
to you?” 

“Yes, do,” answered George lazily, and Emily seated herself 
near him and began. 


“DEAR EMILY,—You will be glad to hear that your father is 
better than when I wrote last week. The doctor thinks he is 
going on very well, which may be, but I am of opinion that he 


may be taken any moment —— 
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“Oh, George!” said Emily, looking at her husband with a 
sudden rush of tears to her eyes. 

“ Aunt Eliza always makes the worst of everything, and you 
see the doctor evidently doesn’t agree with her,” he replied 
hopefully. 


“Yes,” admitted Emily, a little doubtfully, and then went on 
with the letter : 


“ 


I try to impress this on your father’s mind, for it is sad 
to think how unprepared he is, and I am inclined to believe that 
my words are at last taking root, for he is far less violent than 
when you were with him. I always considered that you did not 
know how to manage him. He never enquires for or talks of 
you, and apparently he does not miss you in the least—I think 
it my duty to tell you this. I have rather more leisure than 
usual to-day, so I am sending you a longer letter than I have 
done hitherto, though I have little or no news to give you. Mrs. 
Compton and her friend came over to call last Tuesday—your 
having married Mrs. Compton’s brother is no reason why I 
should not say what I think, z.e., that I do not approve of either 
woman, and I gave them to understand as much. One is a fool 
and the other a knave, or whatever is the female equivalent of 
the latter. I have a very strong suspicion that the knave is none 
other than the creature who was at the bottom of the Jebbs- 
scandal I have so often told you about. I am making it my busi- 
ness to find out, and if I am right in my surmise, I shall have no 
hesitation whatever in exposing the person. You know, my dear 


Emily, that whatever I set my mind to do, is invariably carried 
out ‘ 


Here an interruption occurred in the shape of a servant with 
a note, which proved to be a summons to George to attend a 
child that had been suddenly taken ill at the other end of the 
station. He ordered the trap to be got ready at once, and 
hastened into his dressing-room to change his coat and waistcoat 
for warmer ones. Then telling Emily not to wait dinner for him, 
he drove hurriedly away. 

She went back into the drawing-room after watching the trap 
disappear into the shadow of the trees, and finished reading her 
letter. There was very little more in it except details of the 
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ungodliness of the servants, and an enquiry as to whether the 
bundle of tracts had borne any fruit, so that she soon put it 
down and lay idly on the couch thinking of her father. She 
suffered some sharp pangs of remorse for having left him, as she 
thought of his helplessness and angry irritation with Aunt Eliza. 
Still he had never asked for her, he had never written to her, he 
did not seem to miss her, and perhaps he was happier without 
her. 

And she? She was so absolutely and entirely happy in her 
present life, and her only fear was that such bliss might be too 
great to last. Emily gave a little shiver as the idea crossed her 
brain, and she rose restlessly from the couch. Supposing any- 
thing were to happen to George to-night? If the pony shied 
into the ditch and upset the trap? If the child should be suffer- 
ing from some infectious disease, and he should take it and die? 
She caught her breath and clasped her hands in an agony at the 
bare notion. She went out into the verandah and peered into the 
mysterious haze of the moonlight. The watchman prowled past, 
wrapped up in his wadded quilt, with his long staff thumping on 
the ground, and the low murmur of voices and twanging of some 
native instrument sounded faintly from the servants’ quarters. 
The moonlight depressed her, She turned and wandered 
through the dining-room into her bedroom and from thence 
into George’s dressing-room, 

It was in dreadful disorder, with the things flung about just 
as he had left them in his hurry. The bearer had not been in 
yet to tidy up. Emily began to gather the clothes together, 
fingering them tenderly and with almost a caress as she put 
them away. She gave the waistcoat a little shake before she 
folded it up, and one or two things fell out of the pocket. A 
pencil which Emily put carefully on the dressing-table, an 
empty envelope, and a small leather case which she had never 
seen before. What a nice little thing! Just what she wanted 
to keep stamps in. She must ask George to give it to her. She 
opened it carelessly and seeing that it only contained what, to 
her short-sighted vision, looked like a piece of blank paper for 
memoranda, she took the case into the drawing-room and laid it 
on the writing-table. Then she went to her room and changed 
her dress for a comfortable tea-gown, after which she sat down 
to read in the drawing-room until her husband’s return, as she 
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had no intention of having dinner without him, Her eyes 
followed the words on the pages for nearly half an hour, and 
then she gave up trying to fix her attention on the story, 
for she had been thinking of George the whole time and 
nothing else ; wondering when he would be back, straining her 
ears for the sound of wheels, frightening herself with imaginings 
of what might have happened to him, longing for the deep tones 
of the familiar voice, and the sight of the grave handsome face. 
Then at last came the rumble of wheels and the noise of fast- 
trotting hoofs, and in another few minutes he was back in the 
drawing-room. 

“Ugh !” he said, with a shiver, as he unbuttoned his overcoat 
“how cold the nights are getting. The room looks so warm 
and comfortable, especially after the dreadful house I’ve been 
to! The Pogson child was ill, nothing serious, only over-eaten 
itself. But upon my word the mother is a terrible woman. I’m 
thankful I’m not Pogson.” 

Emily flushed with delight, she took this as an indirect com- 
pliment to herself. 

“TI haven’t had dinner,” she said, cheerfully, “but I ordered it 
directly I heard you coming; you must beso hungry, dear. 
Oh!”—taking up the case from the table—“ this dropped out of 
your waistcoat pocket when I was tidying your dressing-room. 
Do you want it? Orcan I have it to keep stamps in? There 
seems to be nothing in it but a piece of blank paper.” 

She handed him the case, and instantly the vision of a lovely 
childish face crowned with glinting golden hair, rose before his 
eyes. He felt the warm soft touch of little fingers thrusting a 
scrap of paper into his hand. Flower-scented night air seemed 
to be blowing round him, the measure of a wild Hungarian 
dance beat through his brain, the sound of a voice that still was 
in his ears, and a great love surging in his heart. He almost 
gave a cry of agony as it all came back to him so vividly. 

Then he looked and saw Emily’s expectant face, her hair a 
little unwaved by the damp night air, her colour gone, her tea- 
gown rather untidy at the neck from having hooked it wrong. 
He saw the happy confident love shining in her eyes, saw for 
the hundredth time, but now more forcibly than ever, that he 
was the whole world to this adoring, devoted woman, and that 
he had his part to play, which must be played well or not at all. 
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“Yes,” he said steadily, “of course you can have it if you 
like.” He opened the case, drew out the paper, with the faint 
pencil marks now scarcely visible on it, and tore it, and the little 
dead daisy within its folds, into fragments with ‘strong resolute 
fingers. Then he handed the case to Emily. 

“It’s rather large for stamps, isn’t it?” he said huskily. 

“Oh! dear no. It’s just the thing. Thank you so much, 
dear. Oh! George,” suddenly coming close to him and lifting 
her face to his, “you are so good to me, and I love you so! 
Tell me that you love me too?” 

George took her face between his large brown hands and 
kissed her on her lips. 

“Yes, my darling,” he said slowly and clearly, “you know I 
love you.” 

We are told that in the sight of Providence there is nothing 
that can justify a lie, but surely—suvely George must have been 
pardoned for this one even before the sound of the words had 
died away? 


THE END. 





